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Prayer for a College Girl 
By Ella Broadus Robertson 


O DEAR, so dear she is to me, 
This child who leaves my side 
to-day! 
Yet dearer still, O Lord, to thee; 
nd so with confidence I pray. 
She'll :-weary as the weeks go by, 
And gay adjustment lose its zest; 
But sare of ine approving eye 
May she have quiet rest. 
If :disappointment’s sword should fall, 
r sorrow flash from a clear sky, 
May she have grace to suffer all 
Sure of Thy sympathy. 
She will have hours of lonely doubt: 
Let her be calm through all suspense, 
And work her own salvation out, 
Sure of Thy providence. 
If to the battle she must thrill, 
may she fight right faithfully; 
Or, tempted in the desert, still 
sure of victory. 


Spire and School 


Unbetief is the worst-form of-ignorance. To be- 
lieve in God is to make the beginning in our real 
education. On the other hand, with real belief in 
God we may get into trouble through ignorance. So 
religion and education must join hands for the truest 
life and service. Then, . 

“It dreads no skeptic’s puny hands, 
While near the school the church-spire stands; 


Nor fears the blinded bigot's rule 
While near the church-spire stands the school.” 


Better still, while we can have both religion-and edu- 
cation in our lives, we can also have religious educa- 
tion. It is in this field that The Sunday School Times 
would serve; and the present “Religious Eduéation 
Number” but serves to make prominent what the 
Times seeks to do all the year round. Those who 
would see clearly how to gain blessings from, and 
avoid dangers in, the great religious education move- 
ment that is sweeping Christendom to-day, are com- 
mended to the clearly discerning article by Mr. Dale 
in this number. Religion is that which binds us to 





God; education is to be led out in knowledge; and 
Christ is the only one who can do both these things 


for us. 
> 
Do. You Understand ? 


What is a sure key to the confidence of the other 
person? Some people invariably win that confidence ; 
others seldom do. A little girl of nine was telling 
her mother with great enthusiasm how much she 
liked a certain friend who was past seventy years 
of age..In spite-of the difference - in a. there 
was a deep, warm bond between them. “ hy is it 
you like her so much?” the mother asked. “Well, 
mother, there are a great many reasons,” was the 
little girl’s reply; “but one thing is, she’s the under- 
standingest person I ever met.” -She did not need 
to say more. . The older friend had put herself in 
the nine-year-old’s place, thought her thoughts, and 
then, without “talking down” to her, made her feel 
that they two had common interests and could talk 
together as equals. We can always do that in our 
relationships with others——if we will love, and 
think. No one gets into the “understandingest” 
class by accident. 

ya 


To Blind Lepers 

No Christian need ever do anything but use 
what he has. For he has Christ. The Lord’s Sup- 
per was being observed at a service for lepers. 
Christian believers, but held in the clutch of the 
dread disease,,.they stood and received the morsel 
of bread in their hands, waiting till all were served 
that they might partake together. The time came to 
do this, ‘but one poor fellow, blind, still waited. 
Ther thé fepét- next to him, seeing that he was not 
only blind but had no feeling in his outstretched 
hand, said to him gently, “Take it, brother, it’s in 
your hand.” And the blind leper gratefully partook 
of the bread which was, unknown to him, already 
within his possession. What a picture it is of some 


of us sin-benumbed and blinded Christians! We hun- 
ger for the Bread of Life that shall satisfy our 
starved souls. Let us hear and believe the word 
spoken to us this moment, “Take it, brother, it’s in 


your hand.” 
ya 


Our Impregnable Home 

There is a time when we can safely laugh at 
temptation. Still more, it ‘is'a real duty to do so: 
We are bidden of God to “count it all joy, m 
brethren, when ye fall into manifold temptations. 
Joy and the laughter of the spirit go together. And 
the time to rejoice in temptations because of our 
safety is all the tine. For we may all the time live 
“hid with Christ in God,” and from that impregnable 
fortress watch the futile efforts, the discomfiture, the 
baffled impotence of the great Adversary. The fight 
will be a hopelessly uneven one; for “Satan cannot 
understand the omnipotence of a soul homed in 


God. 
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Works that Praise 


Men’s works are not a credit to God. They only 
dishonor him. God’s works alone do him credit. 
They are worth while; they: are: good; they bring 
honor to his name. So we find the. inspired Psalmist 
singing, 

“ All thy works shall praise thee, O Lord,” 


Let us put the emphasis on thy and praise. God's 
works are a praise to his name,—not most of his 
works, either, but all. So if we would have our own 
works praise God, we must see to it that He accom- 
plishes our works. That.is why, to do anything. worth 
while in God’s sight, we must “let Him do it all.” 
“Apart from me ye can do wothing.. Christ lovingly 
reminds us. The only works of the branch are 
wrought by the vine in and through the branch. 
When we abide in our Vine, and let Him abide in us, 
we shall glorify the Father by bearing much fruit,— 
but it will all be of His making. 


“ 


What the Modern Movement in Religion Teaches 


are more eager for fresh. knowledge to-day than 

ever before in the world’s history. More con- 
fident are they, too, that they are getting it. Progress, 
modern research, the new viewpoint,—-these are words 
that hold the interest. In religion, as well as in 
science, and education, and business, and every other 
field, men are pressing on eagerly to lay hold of that 
which has never before been known to men: discov- 
ering riches to this generation which earlier gener- 
ations, had to do without. 

We see many evidences of the modern movement in 
religion. The colleges and schools take note of it; 
the pulpits explain what it is; the religious press, and 
even Sunday-school literature, more and more set it 
forth. Many true Christians are welcoming this, and 
are counting it their simple duty to learn all they can 
of the new religious truths and viewpoints, that they 
may keep up with the times and be the better pre- 
pared to live and to serve in their own day. 

But many such Christian people have not thought- 
fully examined the case, have not asked themselves 
what the very idea of a “modern movement in re- 
ligion” necessarily involves. It may help some of us 
if we take a look at the beliefs and conclusions of 
those who are leading the way to new things in 
religion. 

The recently published autobiography of a widely- 
honored and deservedly respected American preacher," 
editor, and writer, whose magazine, The Outlook, is 
a far-reaching influence in the religious life of 
America to-day, and whose own life-time and experi- 
ences have covered. the period in which the modern 
movement in religion has been steadily formulating 
itself, gives an exceptional opportunity to face plainly 


Ne discoveries are great blessings, And men 





1 Reminiscences. By Lyman Abbott: (Boston; Houghton Mifflin 
Company; $ 3.50 net.) 


stated facts. Dr. Lyman Abbott states clearly and ac- 
curately the positions generally held by Christian peo- 
ple fifty years ago, including some of his own posi- 
tions of that time, and then states with equal clear- 
ness the revolutionizing change in the positions of 
many and of himself in those very matters. He ex- 
presses the views of thousands in‘religion; one could 
scarcely ask for a better or truer statement of the 
movement in religion that has been going on during 
the past two generations. 

The sound common sense of this veteran minister 
and citizen permeates the pages of his autobiography. 
His Christian love and charity give lessons that all 
will do well to take to heart. His clear, discerning 
wisdom in many situations; his fairness of judgment; 
his efficiency ‘in methods of work,—all these make the 
book a storehouse of valuable, stimulating suggestive- 
ness to those who would live at their best. Such a 
“nugget” of common sense for the Christian worker 
as this, for example, is characteristic: speaking of his 
remarkable freedom from ill health through his active 
pastorate in Plymouth Church, he says it was due 
“partly to a religious conviction that a child of God 
has no right to overtax the powers which God has 
given to him; partly to a habit of taking my rest be- 
fore work as a preparation for it, not after work as 
a recovery from it, as a consequence of which I was 
rarely exhausted.” 

But when the matter of religious belief is dis- 
cussed, the thoughtful Christian reader is confronted 
with some things which may surprise him. 

We are told that in the early part of the nineteenth 
century the view of many was that “the Bible is the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 
When Dr. Abbott entered the ministry in 1860 he 
“still held that it [the Bible] was an ‘authoritative 
and infallible rule of religious faith and practise,’” 
and so stated to the council that ordained him to the 
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ministry. But this view of the Bible involved prob- 
lems on which he could not be satisfied; so little by 
little he abandoned it, and more and more came into 
the modern movement in religion. He ndw began 
to substitute for the Bible, as an authority, his own 
spiritual instincts. “I had thought that I must have 
some ethical standard [as the Bible] by which to 
judge my own spiritual instincts; in fact, without 
knowing it, I was using my own spiritual instincts 
to judge the ethical standard.” He came to believe 
“that, as the intellectual judgment is the final arbiter 
in science, so the spiritual consciousness is the final 
arbiter in religion.” He did not, however, believe 
that he could count his own individual spiritual con- 
sciousness as the sole arbiter, but, as in the case of 
science, he must take into account the consensus of 
spiritual experiences of spiritually-minded men. He 
seems to have overlooked, just here, the fact that the 
intellectual judgment is not the final arbiter in science, 
but the facts are the final arbiter; and that men’s 
intellectual judgment, even the consensus of all scien- 
tific intellectual judgment, has over and over again 
been completely set aside by facts which had not 
been taken into account. So in religion, as in science, 
the facts, not our thoughts as to the facts, are the 
heart of the matter. 

But upon this basis Dr. Abbott frankly states that 
he saw that the foundation of spiritual faith is not in 
the Bible. The Bible is valuable to man, he says, as 
a guide because an expression of his spiritual con- 
sciousness, but it can never serve as a substitute for 
this. 

The old religious belief “that the whole human race 
was in Adam, as the oak is in the acorn, fell with 
him in his great transgression, and lost the freedom 
of the will with which it was first endowed, but did 
not thereby lose its moral responsibility,” is shown 
to have no place in the modern religious. position. 

With the unique and infallible authority of the 
Bible gone, the modern religious movement begins to 
find certain parts of the Bible either unimportant or 
untrustworthy. Dr. Abbott tells of once making a 
fresh study of the virgin birth of Jesus. And he 
shows how he found that “the story of the miracu- 
lous birth could be dropped from the Gospels and the 
Gospels would remain intact. . . It was evident, there- 
fore, to me... that, historical or not, the story of 
the, miraculous birth is no essential part of the Gos- 
pel.” So “men of temper like my own... are inclined 
to leave the question undetermined as of no serious 
papers. 

his widely followed leader in the modern religious 
moyement shows how Darwin's conclusion as to 
“The Descent of Man” (“or, as I prefer to say, 
ascended from a prior animal race”) is “fatal to the 
theological doctrine of the fall and involving, not 
only the origin of the race and the scientific accuracy 
of the Bible, but.the origin, reality, and nature of sin 
and of its cure,” 

Then Dr. Abbott states the old current theory from 
which the modern movement would deliver people, as 
follows: 

“The current theory which had been almost uni- 
versally accepted in the Church for centuries, except 
in some minor details, may be briefly stated thus: 
God made man about six thousand years ago; made 
him innocent and virtuous. Man broke God’s law, 
and, as a result, his descendants inherited a depraved 
nature—that is, a tendency to sin. The world was 
therefore a kind of vast reformatory, populated solely 
by men and women possessed by evil predispositions. 
To suffer the penalty of their sins and make pardon 
and a mended career possible Jesus Christ had come 
into the world.” 

It is just that accurately stated truth as to man 
and sin and the Saviour, revealed to us in the Bible, 
that the modern movement in religion turns away 
from in its “advance” over the old view. 

In confirmation of the gain of abandoning the old 
view, Dr. Abbott says: “I discovered, to my sur- 
prise, that, whether true or not, the doctrine of the 
fall had no such importance in the Bible as had been 
given to it in the theologies of the Church.” Of 
Paul’s description in the seventh chapter of Romans 
of the struggle between man’s fallen, sinful nature 
and the new life which he has received in Christ, the 
writer says that this is “a portrayal which accords 
with and is effectively interpreted by the evolution- 
ary doctrine that man is gradually emerging frem an 
animal into a spiritual manhood.” 

The modern position in religion denies any funda- 
mental difference between the Bible and other books. 
Says Dr. Abbott: “When I was asked what differ- 
ence I thought that there was between inspiration 
to-day and inspiration in Bible times, I replied that 
I could not answer. As I neither knew how God 
spoke to Abraham nor how he spoke to Phillips 
Brooks, I could not tell wherein. was the difference 
between the two, or whether there was any differ- 
ence.” 

With the passing of the authority of the Word of 
God, there comes, in the modern movement, uncer- 
tainty as to the wages of sin. “Nor could I say with 
the orthodox,” says Dr. Abbott, “that any would be 
finally lost; I did not know.” But “I declared ex- 
plicitly, ‘the decisive nature of this world’s proba- 
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tion for every man I repudiate as unscriptural’” It 
inevitably follows then, in the modern movement, that 
the “definition of the Church as ‘a congregation of 
faithful men, to which the pure Word of God is 
preached and the sacraments be duly administered 
according to Christian ordinance’ is no longer ade- 
quate.” 

The chapter on “A Religious Revolution” closes 
with a paragraph in which it is stated that among 
other things “The scientific discoveries undermining 
the authority of ... the Bible . . . as the ultimate 
appeal, the democratic spirit making impossible be- 
lief in the historic fall . . . make the last three- 
quarters of a century the epoch of the greatest 
spiritual progress the world has ever seen.” 

These plain statements from a great Christian 
leader who, perhaps as accurately as any living man, 
stands for and expresses the modern position in re- 
ligion, will startle many who have been welcoming 
what they thought was progress in our understanding 
of God and the Bible. 

The heart of the matter lies in the fact that God 
has given to mankind in his Bible, by the supernatu- 
ral work of the Holy Spirit, an absolute and a final 
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revelation. of the truth concerning Himself, Jesus 
Christ as the Way of Salvation, and man and sin 
in relation to God and Christ. With the finishing 
of this unique and supernaturally written Bible, men 
of the first century could know all that men of the 
twentieth century can know about God and man and 
sin. If, when we speak of modern positions in re- 
ligion, we refer to positions that were not known 
to or held by first century Christians who had the 
whole Word of God, then we are on perilous ground ; 
we are moving away from God, not toward him. 
has given us in the Bible “the faith which was once 
for all delivered unto the saints” (Jude 3). We can 
not have anything more modern than that. To 
progress ns tga it is to abandon it. To rest in that 
faith as little children, while all the time opening the 
pages of the Word as God directs, and seeking out 
his infallible messages to us, is to grow in grace into 
full-grown men, pressing on unto perfection. 

A man was coming out of an evangelistic meeting 


_where nothing new or modern had been given; and 


he said, “Well, it is the same old story.” 


“Yes,” said another man, “and with the same old 
results.” 





Getting Started in Bible Study 


I get so much help from your valuable paper that I 
venture to ask your assistance in a very important 


matter. I want to find something to help young Chris- 
tians get started in Bible study. I know all you might 
sey in regard to using the Sunday-school lessons, the 
Bible Success Band, etc., but these do not fill this need. 
I believe a correspondence course of Bible study would 
be best,—something simple enough for one who knows 
almost nothing about the Bible, yet suitable for mature 
minds, and also that ¢ould be taken up by those of 
limited time. Whatever help you can give me will be 
much appreciated.—A Nebraska Reader. 


Almost no knowledge of the Bible, a mature mind 
though not specially trained, limited time,—does not 
this describe the equipment of the majority of Chris- 
tians who want to make.a start ‘in real Bible study? 
And it would be hard to’ find: a‘ better: description of 
just the needs that many Bible correspondence 
courses are designed to meét. ‘The article; “What 
Bible Correspondence Course Shall I Take?” on page 
474 of this issue, describes courses’ that range from 


simple Bible reading of a systematic character; to a 


full theological course. 

Among the courses reviewed that may meet the 
needs of the young Christians (not children) that 
the Nebraska reader has in mind may be méntioned 
the “Introductory Bible Course,” or “Chapter Sum- 
mary,” offered by the Moody Institute; “Christ in 
the Bible”; or some of the courses offered by the 
Practical Correspondence School and The _ Bible 
Students League. Those who taste the fascination 
of real Bible study through one of these courses 
will want to go on to’ the more thorough or more 
comprehensive studies. 


=< 
Was “ Christian’ at First a Nickname ? 


I was wondering if your statement in the Lesson 
Pilot of The Sunday School Times of April 22 is quite 
correct: “Believers were given a ‘nickname’ in An- 
tioch .. . ‘Christian.’ ” 

I find that the verb chrematizo, “were called” (in 
Acts 11:26, “The disciples were called Christians first 
in Antioch”), occurs nine times in the New Testament. 

as it not a Divine naming? Thus in Matthew 2:12 
and 22 the same Greek verb is used as meaning, 
“warned of God...that they should not return to 
Herod,” and “warned of . withdrew into t 
parts of Galilee.” Also in Hebrews’8:5 we find t 
same word translated in the sentence, “even as Moses 
is wagned of God when he is about to make the taber- 
nacle.”’ 

As Peter says, “If a man suffer as a Christian, let 
him not be ashamed; but let him glorify God in this 
name” (1 Peter 4:16). By analogy, it seems to me that 
God gave the name “Christian” to believers at An- 
tioch, and not a fickle multitude.—A Wisconsin Pastor. 


God often uses fickle multitudes. God may indeed 
have been back of the name “Christian” in his fore- 
ordaining providence; yet, humanly speaking, it was 
apparently a word first used by Gentiles, in con- 
tempt, of believers. No less a scholar than Sir 
William M. Ramsay says: “People devised .a nick- 
name by which they might speak about it; and thus 
in the slang of Antioch arose a term which became 
a title of honor afterward, ‘Christians.’” Leading 
Bible dictionaries agree in counting the origin of 
the name as from foes rather than friends of. Chris- 
tianity, or from the Gentiles rather than from .the 
Jews or from believers themselves. Thayer, in his 
Greek English Lexicon of the New Testament, recog- 
nizes the two meanings of the verb .chrematizo, the 
one having the sense of a divine command or teach- 
ing, the other the sense of taking a name from one’s 
public business. paid ce deatey 





From another reader comes this word: 


art of Acts 11:26 does 
arnabas, in this: Paul 
first in Antioch 
of the Vatican 
berhard Nestle, 
the three verbs, 


The translation of the last 
great injustice to Paul and 
and Barnabas were they who “named 
the disciples Christians.” I have a cop 
Text, and a carefully compiled text b E 
and in both of them the subject of 
“to be assembled,” “to teach,” and “to name,” is the 
same, namely Paul and Barnabas. (“And it came to 
pass, that a whole year they assembled themselves 
with the church, and. taught much people. And the 
disciples were called Christians first in Antioch.) It 
was the great-hearted Paul and his fellow-worker that 
did the naming,—not a scoffing mob at Antioch.—An 
Ohio Attorney. 

If Paul and Barnabas did indeed first name be- 
lievers “Christians” it is important to recognize this. 
But the facts in the text do not seem to bear this 
out. The Editor has referred this interesting letter 
from the Qhio attorney to one of the leading New 
Testament Greek scholars: of the English-speaking 
wotld, Professor Dr. A. T. Robertson, of the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. Professor Robertson’s “Grammar of the 
Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical 
Research” is one of the monumental works in its 
field, and his contributions to New Testament study 
have put the world of Christian scholarship under 
heavy obligation. His comments, therefore, which 
follow, are of exceptional interest and significance: 

“As to the Vulgate (Vatican) the subject of the 
last verb is discipuli (‘disciples’) exactly as in Eng- 
lish: ‘et annum totum conversati sunt ibi in ecclesia: 
et docuerunt turbam multam, ita ut cognominarentur 
primum Antiochiae discipuli, Christiani.’ If the 
Ohio: attorney means the Greek Codex Vaticanus 
(B) by ‘Vatican text,’ that is the text used by West- 
cott and Hort and Nestle. The Textus Receptus 
does not differ in structure here, except in one or 
two minor details. 

“The text of Nestle is precisely that of Westcott 
and Hort. The last infinitive, chrematisai, means 
here -to be called or to receive a name’ (Thayer). 
So then the English translation is correct. The text 
does not state who did the naming. It probably was 
due to the Gentiles. The marginal reading in Nestle 
has mathetai as subject of echrematisen (singular). 
The translation of the Ohio reader accepts this de- 
rivative meaning of the word (to receive a name), 
but makes the word transitive, a usage found only 
in Malalas, so far as I know. The intransitive sense 
is common, Certainly in Romans 7: 3, the only other 
instance in .the New Testament. where the verb 
chrematizo bears this meaning, the construction is 
intransitive: ‘she shall be called an adulteress.’ The 
Latin Vulgate here, therefore, correctly translates 
chrematisai by ut cognominarentur, like the ‘were 
called’ of the English. 

“Besides, the use of te with chrematisai rather 
than kai (as with didaxai) justifies the comma in 
the text of Westcott and Hort and of Nestle be- 
cause of the change of idiom at this point. That is 
to say, autois is not carried over to chrematisai. 

“The evidence therefore to which the Ohio reader 
appeals fails completely, and justifies the current 
translation. 

“The other instances ‘of christianos, in 1 Peter 4: 
16 (‘suffer as a Christian’), and in Acts 26:28 
(‘make me a Christian,’ from Agrippa) confirm the 
idea that the name ‘Christian’ was given to the 
Greek disciples in Antioch by the Gentiles to dis- 
tinguish them from the Jews. The Gentiles noted 
that they were followers of Christ (Christos). 


A. T. Ropertson.” 
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[ T he Renaissance in Religious Education 


By the Rev. Otis G. Dale, 





What are its sotoueniorents 
and its dangers 
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Director of us Education in the Immanuel 
Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles, California. 
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practically to a renaissance. 


Tes new interest in religious education amounts _ 


So rapidly has this 


& interest spread within a decade, into all educa- . 


tional circles, and so ready has been the response of 
educators and institutions to the impulse, that one 
the new movement another 
American educational fad, were it. not for the in- 
tense earnestness of its leaders and the clear evi- 
dence that its roots are struck deep in the greatest 
personal and social need of our times,—the need: of 
a more vital and intelligent experience and expres- 
sion of religion, in worship, service, and racter. 

Both the insistent need for the things which the 
movement aims to accomplish, and the rapidity with 
which many .are rushing into it, make it the more 
necessary that iis developments should at all times 
be under careful scrutiny. This paper is an at- 
tempt, not to make a complete’ survey of the field 
of religious education, but- merely from the stand- 
point of such survey to examine some of the pres- 
ent tendencies which to the writer seem to imperil 
some of the most vital principles of religion. 


I. First, what are its ideals and aims? The liter- 
ature of the new movement is becoming voluminous. 
Much of it reflects deep and earnest study and illu- 
minating experience. Much also is quite academic, 
and all of it requires very discriminating study. On 
the whole, there seems to be no well defined idea as 
to what is meant -by religion, or religious education. 

‘For example, one writer says: “When any edu- 
cational institution teaches its pupils to live accord- 
ing to their highest ideals, that is religious educa- 
tion.” Similar statements are frequent which ignore, 
or imply the denial of, any distinction between re- 
ligion and ethics, between religious education and in- 
struction in morality. In the mind of a large body 
of evangelical Christians, any tendency toward con- 
fusion on this point leads to fundamental error. 
And certainly, to undertake any choice ofthe mate- 
rials or the methods of religious education without 
first having a very clear conception of the end to be 
sought can result only in confusion. 


When is Co-operation Impossible ? 


How. came. this. confusion? The answer points 
out the warning which the writer believes deserves 
most. careful heed at this stage of the development. 
Some years ago a new, gripping sense of the need 
of more and_ better religion, and of a higher stand- 
ard and attainment. in morality, took strong hold of 
very many serious-minded people. It was clearly 
shown that hope lay in the direction of more thor- 
ough and more general religious education. The 
agitation was begun: being pioneered by the Inter- 
national Sunday. School Association, looking toward 
better Sunday-schools, it spread to all denominations ; 
it broke out in the National Educational Association, 
was taken up by State associations and various edu- 
cational institutions; the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation was formed and has held thirteen annual 
meetings. 

The spirit of co-operation being a sign of the 
times, and splendid results having appeared for the 
cause of temperance and other moral reforms where 
all religious bodies and moral forces had co-oper- 
ated, many leaders in the cause of religious and 
moral education conceived that the same satisfactory 
results would follow general conference and co-oper- 
ation in this field also. Hence the new movement has 
sought to bring together all elements interested in 
either religion or education, but in doing so has 
tried to draw together bodies which differ widely 
and essentially on. the fundamental conceptions of 
religion,—Jews, Catholics, Unitarians,. and “fifty- 
seven varieties of Protestants,” as well as other ele- 
ments, that have no particular interest in religion, 
but whose aims are primarily educational and moral, 
—the public school, college, and university. 

Is it not a beautiful and a Christian thing to bring 
about such co-operation? Certainly, where the cause 
is common and ideals not essentially different. But 
right here is the difficulty in this field. Religious 
education must necessarily deal with the great essen- 
tials of the faith and of the practise of religion, and 
concerning these the bodies which being drawn to- 
gether for co-operation hold widely differing con- 
victions which have deep historical roots. The re- 
sult of the effort is inevitable, as now appears; con- 
fusion of ideas, renewal of controversy between 
friendly bodies, and compromise among those who 
hold that convictions are of less value than co-oper- 
ation. However, some of these bodies are firmly con- 
vinced that their convictions root- back into, and de- 
rive their very life from Revelation itself; and: that 
from the standpoint of these convictions confusion 
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An upheaval that.has no real parallel in past history 
- is to-day taking place: in American educational. 
methods,—and probably most notable of all are the 
changes in moral and religious education. What 
isthe new movement? What does it mean? Where 
will it carry us? An answer is given here by one 
who is not only a careful student of the subject 
but is himself carying out a plan of service for a 
local church that is excelled by few American 
churches in real efficiency. 








is unnecessary, controversy useless, and compromise 
impossible... Hence, the warning is clear; not to 
mingle oil and water, they make a confused mass; 


not to form uncongenial alliances, lest disastrous di-' 


vorces have to ensue; not to become unequally 
yoked together, lest we fail to pull our own load. 


II. This warning may become more apparent as 
we examine the new materials and methods of re- 
ligious education. Even a partial survey of materials 
would more than consume our space. Let it suffice 
_ to point out the tendency. It lies along four 
ines: 


1. A vast improvement in the adaption of mate- 


rials to ages and classes of pupils, from the peda- 
gogical standpoint; graded lessons, lessons for boys, 
lessons for girls, text-books adapted to a variety of 
purposes and needs among adults, training courses, 
and correlated curricula. for a complete system of re- 
ligious instruction in a local church or a denomina- 
tion. .This advance is of incalculable value in the 
direction that all can welcome. However, the value 


_ of this improvement is in part vitiated by other ten- 


dencies which appear in the preparation of much of 
this same lesson material. 

2. A large amount of nature study is being intro- 
duced. It. is recognized that Jesus made very fre- 

uent use of nature material, but always with a 
direct purpose of illustrating or interpreting a re- 
ligious truth. This principle is not always followed 
in the new lessons. The omission of this purpose 
from nature study removes its value and relevancy 
as material for religious education. 

3. A tendency to allow the story form of teaching 
to predominate in the lessons; using biblical and other 
material, but usually isolating the story from its his- 
torical setting and significance, thus giving it an 
historical or a moral value merely, rather than offer- 
ing it as a revelation or an interpretation of God’s di- 
rect dealing with men, and of their relation to Him. 
It is believed that this method of handling biblical his- 
tory and biography robs them largely of their re- 
ligious value, and even detracts from their ethical 
value, because of a violation of the recognized law 
of the reinforcement of ethical concepts by religious 
motive. Jesus used the story method extensively, but 
always with an unmistakable religious significance. 

4. Again, much of the new material, while excel- 
lently prepared from the pedagogical standpoint, is 
written with a design to reflect the “modern view” 
of the Bible by those who accept the so-called “con- 
clusions” of the literary and historical criticism of 
the Scriptures. While it is perfectly proper to ac- 
knowledge our debt to some who have labored in 
the field of criticism, for their assistance toward a 
better understanding of the Bible, still the vast ma- 
jority of evangelical Christians are unwilling to ac- 
cept the conclusions of many of these scholars and 
lesson writers, and consequently must object to these 
conclusions being adopted into the permanent lesson 
materials of religious education, and cannot co-oper- 
ate with any agency in using them. 

Taking Advantage of the Gary Plan 

Again, the tendencies of the new methods lie in 
the same general direction. 

1. The first in significance and farthest reaching in 
effect is the growing movement toward co-operation 
of Church and State in religious education. 

Thus the North Dakota plan gives a credit of high 
school work for Bible students conducted by the 
churches on the basis of a syllabus prepared by the 
State High School Board, on passing a State exami- 
nation on the subject. 

The Colorado plan offers a syllabus of Bible 
studies prepared by a joint committee of the State 
Teachers’ Association and the State Sunday School 
Association. It covers four years, and is credited 
in: the high schools;'a very similar plan has been 
adopted: in Indiana and Washington, and is urgently 
advocated in‘ sevéral other. States. 





The experiment now being studied with the.greatest - 
interest is the age Plan, in operation at Gary, In- 
diana. By this plan, opportunity for which was 
presented by a peculiar organization of the public 
school system, the children are given over to the 
churches, on written request of the parents, for 
three school hours out of every week, for instruc- 
tion in the churches by teachers which the churches 
provide. The Gary ‘school system (to quote in part) 
is simply this: there are two schools.in each school 
building; one school is in an hour and then out an 
hour, and another school takes its place. Each 
school is out half time. But it differs from the usual 
half-time school in that the public school makes pro- 
vision for the use of the pupils’ time when out of 
school through manual training, specified play time, 
etc. The church schools are so planned as to use 
some of these periods of play and other activities for 
purposes of religious instruction. 

The discussion of these plans, especially of the 
latter one, is very extensive, and it is quite possible 
to continue it endlessly, and one might add, use- 
lessly. Time and effort are saved by going straight 
to fundamental principles. Among them the evan- 
gelical Christian must insist: 


Have Educators Forgotten These Three Facts? 


1. That religious education can be imparted only 
by a religious person. “Religion is caught rather 
than taught,” and there can be no-contagion without 
contact. To entrust any of the processes of re- 
ligious education to those who are not themselves 
religious, or whose chief motive in the use of the 
materials is not religious, does in fact tend to de- 
feat the chief aim of such instruction; and the use 
of the materials of religious education in connection 
with secular schools, or in co-operation therewith, 
will ultimately do more to secularize the materials 
than to produce religion in the pupils. 

2. Religious education more than any other kind is 
an agricultural process,—the preparation of soil, the 
a of seed, and its cultivation to maturity. 
The focal point in the religious development of any 
person, young, adolescent, or adult, is conversion, — 
the voluntary receiving of Jesus Christ as Saviour 
and Life. All religious education prior to this ¢x- 
perience should be directed to the answer for the 
individual of the question of the blind man, “Who is 
he, Lord, that I may believe on him?” And all fol- 
lowing should be aimed toward strengthening faith, 
making it more intelligent, and developing in the 
personality the life of the Spirit, and efficiency in 
service. This points directly to a third principle. 

3. Religious education, from the very nature of 
the task, is the peculiar and exclusive function of the 
church. The writer believes, bearing in - mind -all 
tradition, that it is the normal function of the pub- 
lic schools of the land to teach ethics, but not as 
“Religious Instruction,” or under the title, or with 
the purpose of, religious education. The only safe 
course, amply verified by past experience, is to main- 
tain a clear separation of church and state, and that 
not as a matter of administration alone, devised to 
keep religionists and politicians from quarreling, 
but as a fundamental principle, to safeguard all that 
is sacred to both. The faith and peace of the church 
are imperiled by departure from these principles. 


III. ft is confidently believed that the remedy lies 
in the direction of another development of the new 
movement which, for emphasis upon its value, is 
mentioned last, ¢. ¢., the new realization of their edu- 
cational function that has come to the churches, as 
denominations and _ individual organizations. It 
amounts to a revival. It is manifest in the appoint- 
ment of denominational Departments of Religious 
Education; the establishment of chairs of religious 
education in Christian colleges; the employment of 
directors of religious education by many churches of 
all names; the increased emphasis on teacher train- 
ing; the adoption of improved lesson materials; the 
enlargement of the Sunday-school idea of the past 
into that of a Church School for all ages, correlat- 
ing all the educational work of the local church, and 
including training departments—the church assum- 
ing her own task with renewed energy and conse- 
cration. In this is the hope of the future. 

The whole movement for religious education out- 
side the church, and for alliances that now threaten 
the corruption of faith, has been due to the church’s 
failure in the past adequately to realize and assume 
her responsibility for that which is supremely her 
task alone,—to furnish the means, on a real standard 


- of efficiency, for religious education in every com- 


munity. : 
One of the greatest perils of. the présent situatidn 
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is the tendency of many churches and religious 
leaders to rush into the new alli for co-oper- 
ation in + 9 education, and thus in a measure 


,to relieve church itself from the obligation and 
is bei f upon it from 
‘without, to do more efficiently what it for its 


ought, 
own and for the community. The A Bony ow turned 
i training of the children to the 
church. Shall the church now turn it over to the 
State? God forbid,—lest we have after a while only 
a State religion. 
In conclusion let it be urged: 


1. That the only really effective plan for religious 
. education which will probably cake rd the faith 


-and rights of all concerned, is for the church to do 
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the work, and seek no alliance or co-operation with 


any § or of public education. _ 

2. ch relives body direct its own educa- 
tional work and either prepare, or approve the ma» 
terials used, in accord with its own faith. 

3. That every local church, ing all it can from 
all others, strive to perfect its educational 
and endeavor to bring its educational work to a high 
standard of efficiency, increasingly throwing into it 
its best talent, effort, and consecration; and let: the 


friends of the evangelical faith of the Gospel of 


Jesus Christ put into the task such heroic zeal and 


sacrificing service that we may do what we can to 


stem the ris tide of apostasy, secularism, and im- 
morality, “till “He ciaee” 


~ 





What a Bible Institute Did for Them 


And how it gets these results 





Ry me a ie 


By Jennie M. Day 
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The absolute essential in religious education, pointed out by Mr. Dale in his illumin- 


article on pied mmenpis 
—is met in the modern “ Bible 


¢,—that the teachers must themselves be religious, 
institute’ as perha 
leaders in many of these training schools are on 


in no other institution. The 
for God, soul-winners who are 


always at it, men who know the Word from cover to cover—and believe it. It is not 
to be wondered at that such things happen to students as are told here. 


EN I decided to enrol in the correspondence 

course of what afterward became “my” 

Bible Institute, I had no thought that I would 

ever become connected with it. I was a member of 

a little circle of Bible correspondence course students 

in my home town. ..How exciting it was when .our 

examination papers were, returned! We compared 

grades and shared the written comments of the Insti- 

tute instructor to. whom the papers. had been sub- 

mitted. ..He, was:. more than, kind and courteous in 

his replies to. our many. questions, and we learned 
not a little from his;Jetters..,, . , . 

Our interest in the Institute increased by. leaps 
and bounds. Finally, the way opened, and I actually 
found myself on a visit to the city where the school 
was located. Day after day I attended the lectures, 
and day after day my. respect and admiration for 
the members of the faculty increased. They were all 
men of God, Bible scholars, true teachers, and ex- 
perienced evangelists, filled with a living zeal for the 
Master.. There was a miutual love dnd interest be- 
tween ‘teachers: and students, and.all were inspired 
with one great desire;—to.serve the Lord Jesus 
Christ in the salvation of souls. When I returned 
home I left a large portion of my heart behind at 
the Institute, and it was not many months before I 
was really a part of it. 

A complete written record of the different experi- 
ences of young people who have been led of the Holy 
Spirit to enter this school would form a large vol- 
ume. An outline of a few of these cannot fail to be 
of interest. 


One young man came here from the Philippine 
Islands, and, accidentally, as it were, dropped into 
one of the church services of the Institute. \He was 
greeted by one of the students, who invited him to 
the young men's club. He had planned: to study 
medicine. When he came face to face with the ques- 
tion as to whether this plan was his or God’s, he 
broke ‘down and said it must be his own plan because 
now he clearly saw that God had called him to 
preach the Gospel. He has a fine education ‘and a re- 
markable speaking voice, and is a véry promising 
student. , 


One boy ‘was a blacksmith’s helper, and slept in a 
hammock back of the shop under a tree. He lost his 
job and learned that there was. an opportunity to 
sleep upstairs over one of the missions conducted by 
the Institute. He came, without any money, near the 
erid of a term. God immediately found a position 
for him at which he worked for some weeks. When 
he told his employer that at the beginning of the next 
term he was going to enter the Bible school and 
would have to work his way through, his employer 
arranged his hours and is now giving him work for 
half a day. 


A Japanese boy came here with $2.75 in his pocket. 
He knew nothing of any work in sight, but was 
trusting the ee In less than ten days’ time an 
elevator man in the building had resigned, and in a 
very unexpected way it was learned that this Japan- 
ese boy had formerly operated an elevator. He has 
had the work ever since. 


A Chinese man, thirty-three years old, a graduate 
of Swatow Hospital in China, enrolled with practi- 
cally no money. In less than a week he found work 
in the Institute building. 


A young girl, a graduate from high school, greatly 
enjoyed dancing, cards, and every other amusement 


‘the Institute with very little money 


that the world has to offer. She was a resident of 
southern IIlinois. Her uncle, a well-known evangel- 
ist, stopped to visit the family on his way to this 
Institute. He felt led of God to bring his niece with 
him, but feared to say anything about it until about 
half an hour before time for his train to start. She 
yielded to his earnest appeal, threw some clothes into 
a suit-case, ‘and rushed with him for the station. 
They arrived here in due time, and he left her at the 
Bible Institute. At the end of ‘the two. years’ course 
her life showed a transformation, that.was miracle- 
like. She wonders now how she ever enjoyed the 
butterfly amusements that, uséd to seem ‘so sweet. 


Two young girls, sisters, livitig'‘on a farm, came to 
‘but ‘with a great 
trust in God. They did any kind Of work that ‘they 
were able to find, including work in the dormitory, 
dining-room, and book-room. They felt called of 
God to go as missionaries to Aftica, but'there were 
no funds in sight, At one time the ‘younger sister 
longed to respond to a call for missionary funds, and 
as she had no money, gave the one thing that she 
possessed—a cherished gold bracelet, the gift of a 
beloved -brother.’ This bracelet (unknown to her) 
was exhibited at different. gatherings, and proved to 
be the nucleus of sufficient funds, so that ‘the sisters 
ate now on their way to their God-chosen field of 
abor. 


A Christian young man, after. being in the Insti- 
tute a short time, became disturbed in his mind and 
prayed for conviction. As a resifit, God brought be- 
fore him many petty debts that he had left behind 
in the East six or eight years ago. With him to 
know what was wrong was to act. He wrote fifteen 
letters. paying off those small debts, and brought them 
to the superintendent. These letters con. ined sums 
ranging from twenty-five cents to one hundred dol- 
lars. One of them was to the widow of a man whom 
he had defrauded, and this lady had been his Sunday- 
school teacher when he. was a boy. How well re- 
a she will feel for her efforts in his behalf long 
ago 


I wish I could give an adequate idea of the student 
life here. The young men and young women live in 
different buildings, and each division is under a sepa- 
rate superintendent. These superintendents are not 
only house-mother and house-father, but are also 
planners and supervisors of the practical work of 
the students; for Bible institutes are not merely 
theological schodls—they are eminently practical in- 
stitutions. All the lectures, all the studies, all the 
meetings for prayer and other purposes,—all the 
social gatherings, even, have as their vital end and 
aim the preparation for actual, definite work. 

Each student has four assignments to definite work 
each week, and is required to make weekly written 
and verbal reports. The young people are assigned 
to conduct a variety of different kinds of meetings: 
neighborhood, open-air, mission, shop, children’s and 
young people’s, and church services. They preach 
sermons, give Bible readings, and teach Sunday- 
school classes. They distribute Bibles, Testaments, 
and tracts. They visit hospitals and the jails, do 
house-to-house visitation, and deal with persons indi- 
vidually in the parks, on the street-cars, on the 
streets, or wherever opportunity offers. 

The weekly report meeting is one of thrilling in- 
terest. It is a continued story of soul-seeking and 
soul-saving that is more fascinating than any book 
ever written by man. The growth in grace among 


‘other ways. 
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the students is one of the most noticeable results of 
this actual ago / lt at ai 

Classes are every morning, ex y 
payee mf from g to 12 o'clock. The afternoons 
are to study and practical work. The course 
covers two years of three terms each, and includes 
the study of the great doctrines of the Bible, a sur- 
vey of the books and chapters, close analytical and 
synthetic study of several books, methods of soul- 
winning, how to re sermons and add 
Sunday-school er-traini mission work, an 
Gospel music in all its forms. students that com- 
poses two years’ residential work secure a diploma. 

ile only a common school education is required for 
entrance, many of the students come from high schools 
and colleges. The course is so arran that it is 
possible for post-graduate work to be done, and sev- 
eral students are availing themselves of this privi- 
lege. No tuition is charged, and those students who 
so desire are assisted in means of self-help in de- 
fraying at. least a part of their living expenses. 

e home life a the Institute is what some of the 
girl students characterize as “beautiful.” To many 
of them, it is the only real home life they 
have ever known. The young people are watched 
over faithfully and tenderly by the superintendents. 
In cases of sickness they are cared for and every- 
thing possible is done for their comfort and welfare. 
Their problems and difficulties are shared, and there 
is a bond of close sympathy between students and 
supervicors. 

In the few years of its existence, the school has 
sent out many missionaries to foreign fields, includ- 
ing China, Teonec India, Africa, South America, 
Mexico, and New Zealand. Its graduates are also 
engaged as home missionaries, ministers of the 
Gospel; evangelists, Bible women, and in various 
ive of the Institute ‘students are now 
at Princeton University preparing for broad fields 
of labor. 

We who know the real workings of this Bible In- 
stitute fervently pray for the continuance and multi- 
plying of such institutions. 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 


‘How One Mother Helps Teacher 


HEN I was a child I used to feel mortified 
in our Sunday-school class because I° never 


could answer any questions the teachér asked.’ My 


mother had a large family and too ‘much to do 
to study the lesson with us from week to week. . I 
have only two children and I determined from the 
start to keep along with them, find out what the 
teacher expected them to know, and see that the 
had a time and a chance to be prepared. I than 
God every day for their painstaking, unselfish 
teacher who comes from a week of hard work to 
her little class full of enthusiasm and preparediess. 

After their first Sunday I asked the children’s 
teacher to dinner and found out her plans and re- 
quirements. I found she asked for the Golden 
Text of the Sunday before, and always wanted some 
one to tell the lesson story. She asked for the day’s 
Golden Text and a beatitude until the children all 
knew the “Blesseds”; then a commandment; then a 
verse of the twenty-third Psalm, till they knew all. 
Then they were ready for promotion. 

Then I made my own plans. We have lunch at 
one o'clock. While their father read the children 
and I went upstairs, undressed and went to bed for 
a nap, with their Sunday-school papers under their 
pillows. My typewriter is on a table in my room. 
After we sleep I read one story. Then little daugh- 
ter tells the lesson story as the teacher told it to 
them. Another story, and little son tells it. Another 
story, and son and I learn the Golden Text from his 
paper while sister picks it out on the typewriter from 
her paper. Another story, and boy copies it from his 
paper. 

To be sure they make mistakes, but part of the 
game is to persevere till each has a perfect copy. 
A pair of scissors is attached to my table. Each cuts 
out his perfect copy and pins it to his own “ladder” 
of verses. (This ladder is just a strip of wide, 
white paper we asked a ribbon clerk for.) We re- 
view the whole ladder every Sunday afternoon, and 
every Sunday morning after they’re dressed they 
run to their ladders for a last peep at the day’s verse. 
Son can’t read a word, but he eyes his verse and 
sister or I tell him the first word and he “reads” 
it out of his mind. 

They’ve learned dozens of verses this way. Sister 
has earned her promotion to the second primary 
class, they’ve learnéd the habit of being prepared as 
a matter of course, not as a matter of unwilling or 
groping effort. The. habit of sandwiching the Sun- 
day-school stories in with their learning their verses 
has helped to keep a nice balance, for children 
aren’t born with a love for learning Bible verses. 

While papa drowses over his paper, mother and 
babies have many heart. to-heart talks that no other 
occasion seems to open the way for like our quiet 
hour together preparing for the next Sunday.— 
Goldie Robertson Funk, Olympia, Wash. 
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[ When We College Fellows Prayed 


Dropping in on some of the 
boys after twenty years 


By Harry M. Chalfant, 


Pennsylvania Editor of 
The American Issue 





colleges. 


Has this been tried in any college except “‘W.andJ."? Is it the supreme religious 
education need in colleges to-day? A teacher of the Bible in an American college 
said recently that she knew of but one college 
truly Christian, and this teacher has had a w 
Cannot a revolution be worked here by the simple method of the class of 


not her own) that could be called 
experience in visiting Christian 


’92 in W. and J.? 


and for the first time in twenty years we 

looked into each other’s faces. e had been 
my college chum and one of the chief mechanics in 
hammering my character into shape. He was always 
busy in that line of work, and in college days con- 
stantly had on hand several similar structures to 
which he devoted much attention. : . 

Incidentally, he took about all the prizes that one 
man could consistently get away with, and easily 

raduated first honor man in the class of 1892. 

long with his scholastic achievements, the Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College men of those days were 
agreed that the old institution had never turned out 
a man of whiter soul than Lee Harper Downing. 

He was the human instrumentality which early 
brought me under the influence of a little group of 
my classmates and some of their religious activities. 
When he came back into my life after long years of 
service in the jungles of Africa, we recalled and dis- 
cussed the influence of a certain class prayer-meeting 
on our own, as well.as on the lives of a number of 
our classmates. ‘ 

There are prayer-meetings and meetings for 
prayer, but never anything that I have heard of just 
like that one at W. and J. Not having entered col- 
lege until the second term of the freshman year, and 
this peculiar class institution having been established 
already, I am not able to give much insight into its 
genesis. - Suffice it to say, that prior to my arrival a 
few of my classmates had conceived the idea of a 
noonday prayer-meeting. College classes were dis- 
missed at noon. Luncheon over, we assembled in 


Or: day last August he dropped into my office, 


.turn at. the rooms of the men who were. interested, 


One. o’clock was the hour for the meetihg, and it 
was contrary to all rules for any leader to hold us 
beyond fifteen minutes. These meetings were held 
during the five collegé days of the week. ‘They. con- 
tinued without interruption until our gradtiation, 
Sometimes the attendance was small; at other times 
it reached ten or a dozen. 

I want to introduce several of the members of this 
prayer group a score of years after their graduation. 
But first let me briefly tell something of the plan for 
conducting this unusual -prayer-meeting. 

The man in whose room we met was expected to 
lead. Generally he read a verse or a paragraph 
from the Word, directing the minds of those present 
to some particular line of thought. Then the men 
present offered in turn a brief prayer. 

If some ¢lassmate or college friend were sick, or 
otherwise in distress, special attention was called to 
that fact and prayer was made for him. If some of 
the boys happened to be making personal effort for 
the salvation of an unsaved friend, he made request 
in the opening of the meeting for special prayer for 
that man. : 

If Robert E. Speer or some other missionary 
leader were scheduled to address the boys at the 

’. M. C. A., his coming was made a subject of in- 
tercession for possibly. several days preceding the 
meeting. 

The Week of Prayer or other extended services 
in the college churches were given unusual attention. 

Was this class prayer-meeting worth while? Have 
its results justified the time and attention devoted 
to it? Frankly, I will not attempt to measure its 
influence, but of some things I can speak with a rea- 
sonable degree of certainty. 

At feast two men who entered college without 
Christian faith became attendants upon that prayer- 
meeting, and were soon led into the fellowship of 
the church and wert out into the world to devote 
their lives to the Master’s work as Christian physi- 
Cians. 

Other men there were who in that meeting learned 
their first lessons in public prayer and in brief com- 
ment on the Word of God. 

Many men of different classes in the college were 
visited from time to time on social or religious 
errands by boys of the class of ’92. Sometimes it 
was a visit to a new man who was lonely and had 
not yet found friends. Sometimes it was:a call with 
greetings to a stadent who was sick. Sometimes it 
was a distinctly religious errand, seeking to bring 
some unsaved man face to face with his obligations 
to God. Sometimes it was a visit for the purpose 
of laying before a student the call to a life given 
over distinctly to Christian service. The inspiration 


of these visits could be traced back to the class 
prayer-meeting. It was the result of daily confer- 
ences on various questions arising as to how we 
might be helpful to the other fellow. 

f any other class in that or any other college in 
this country ever established and maintained such a 
meeting steadily throughout its entire course, I have 
not been informed of that fact. More than twenty- 
two years have elapsed since the thirty-four men of 
the class of *92 stepped forth from college halls to 
enter upon special preparation for life’s work. 
None of the thirty-four men, to the best of my 
knowledge, has achieved any considerable wealth or 
attained high political preferment, but in the educa- 
tional, oe ll and legal professions, as well as in 
the business world, it is represented by men who 
have reflected high credit upon it. At the conclu- 
sion of the course, forty percent of its members 
turned their lives in the direction of distinctively 
Christian service, most of them entering the ministry 
or the mission field. To-day representatives of this 
class are doing the work of the Master on three con- 
tinents. If measured by the service these men have 
given to the cause of humanity and the uplift of the 
other fellow, I am confident my Alma Mater will 
never have reason to lament the aggregation that 


_ she sent forth in 1892. 


One of the leading spirits in our noon-day prayer- 
meeting, Paul D. Gardner, and certainly one of the 
most promising of. all, was called to his eternal re- 
ward soon after his settlement ‘as a pastor. 

When the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church met in Pittsburgh in 1895, announcement was 
made that. Adolphus Good had fallen at his post on 
the west coast of Africa in the. prime of his. young 
manhood, Would it be possible to find a man to 
take his place and care. for the mission which had 
been founded. there in, the fever-infested jungles? 
The. question .was .asked at the General Assembly 
meeting. . In. that_eritical moment, a young man just 
graduated from the theological school walked to the 
front and offered to take the place of the fallen hero. 
And for twenty years, William C. Johnson, one of 
the most faithful of our prayer-meeting group, has 
fought Christianity’s battle against disease and spirit- 
ual darkness with a zeal and courage and self-sacri- 
fice not surpassed even by David Livingstone. 

Some years ago I met a worker on furlough from 
China. One of the first questions I asked him was 
this: “Did you .ever know a medical missionary 
somewhere in the Celestial Kingdom by the name of 


Charlie Lewis?” 

And this was his reply: “Charlie Lewis? I 
should say so. Not long ago he rode one hundred 
and seventy-five miles on his bicycle to minister to 
my wife, who was critically ill.” 

Charlie Lewis, one of the founders and leaders 
of our noon-day prayer-meeting, for nearly twenty 
years has devoted his life as a medical missionary 
to the uplife of China. He is one of that group of 


men and women who are so repialy transforming the’ 
a 


superstitious sold empire inte a 
life and liberty. 

Christian workers in and about Philadelphia are 
more or less familiar with the work of the Lemon 
Hill Mission, a movement which has been instru- 
mental in bringing the Gospel to thousands of peo- 
ple who otherwise would not have received it. 
James B. Ely is the leader of this movement. And 
James B. Ely was a member of that class of ’92 in 
W. and J. The boys who knew him back in college 
days, knew his fidelity to the noon-day prayer-meeting, 
his activity in Christian work, in the jail and in mis- 
sion Sunday-schools, find no expression of surprise 
upon their lips at discovering the difficult but needed 
service he is doing for the Master in these days. 

A young chap who had come from India, a son of 
missionary parents, entered our freshman class in 
W. and J. In religious work, James A. Kelso was 
in the forefront from the beginning. Graduating at 
the age of nineteen with second honors, every man 
who knew him expected great achievements from 
him. He has not disappointed them. To-day he is, 
and for the last half dozen years has been, the 
President of the Western Theological Seminary, 
Pittsburgh. 

Associated with President Kelso .as the Professor 
of New Testament Literature in the same institu- 
tion is William R. Farmer, son of a Presbyterian 


nd of light and 
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minister. Farmer was not only a strong prop in the 
prayer-meeting project, but was the biggest bundle 
of fun in the college in those days. These ‘men have 
won deserved distinction as theologians, but their 
greatest work is that of training and giving to the 
church scores of her leaders for the coming years. 

At Duluth is found one of the country’s largest 
and most influential Methodist Episcopal churches, a 
church in fact which for its activities is not sur- 

ssed by many of any denomination in the whole 

d. John Hoffman, pastor of that church, 
whose preaching has been marvelously owned of the 
Spirit, both there and elsewhere, was a man of 
prayer in our college days, and did much to main- 
tain the enthusiasm in and for that class prayer- 
meeting. 

If you will turn to Colonel Roosevelt's book de- 
scribing his African experiences, you will find at one 
place in it a group picture in which the ex-Presi- 
dent is surrounded by a number of missionaries 
whom he found at a station three hundred miles in- 
land from the east coast of Africa, and in the para- 
graphs accompanying that picture, you will find his 
unstinted praise of the work being done there. In 
that group appears the picture of the man referred 
to in the opening paragraphs of this article. He 
missed fewer class prayer-meetings than any man 
among us. This man Downing had ambitions to go 
as a missionary under one of the church boards, 
but wg f were fearful of his health and refused to 
accept him. Fourteen years ago he became asso- 
ciated with the Africa Inland Mission, which oper- 
ates in British East Africa on the Congo. The ex- 
President was Mr. Downing’s est, and laid the 
cornerstone of a new school which the missionary 
and his friends have established in that country. 

These men and a dozen others of us whose lights 
have not shone so brilliantly nor so far made that 
prayer-meeting, but it was a large factor in making 
us. Man makes the bread he eats, but the bread 
helps to make him, and without it he is of small use 
to the world. It is reported that the last W. and J. 
class numbered more than fifty men, with one lone 
member training for the Gospel ministry. What a 
different history that class might have been able to 
write in the coming years had its members followed 
the example of the class of 1892! 


PHILADELPHIA. 





The Community Training 
School Challenge 


How the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion is meeting modern demands for 
trained leadership 








HAT are you giving those children when 
Wii: big, wonderful eyes are looking up at 
you?” 

It was at a summer conference held a few weeks 
ago. About thirty junior teachers were in the group, 
and the leader was seeking to discover in the open- 
ing session just why they were junior teachers and 
what their aim was in teaching. A considerable pro- 
portion of the teachers gave the same answer as the 
‘enthusiastic young woman who exclaimed, “I just 
love the children. It is inspiring to stand there and 
see their big, wonderful eyes looking up at you.” 

When the leader came back with her pointed ques- 
tion as to what the big-eyed children were receiving, 
the teacher was taken by surprise and had no an- 
swer. 

In that group of thirty teachers there were only 
one or two who stated that they had a definite aim 
of winning the children to Christ and revealing him 
to them. The large proportion of the class had no 
aim that they could put into words. They were 
teaching because they liked teaching, or because they 
loved the children, or because they were Christians 
and thought that they ought to be doing something. 

When the leader turned from the discussion of 
aims and asked what results these teachers expected 
to get in their classes, most of them looked at her in 
amazement and had nothing to say. 

These junior teachers were not average teachers. 
They were above the average, for they were attend- 
ing a summer conference and entering a class for 
saner workers that they might learn better how to 
teach. 

The leader of this conference group, who has had 
a wide experience as a trainer of junior workers, 
and as leader of a large junior department, was asked 
what proportion of Sunday-school teachers in the 
younger grades she believed had any training for the 
work. “A small proportion,” was her answer. 
“Some are day school teachers, some have had 
courses in teacher-training, but the very large pro- 
portion have but a vague idea of what they are try- 
ing to do, and are teaching aimlessly. Many of them 
have accepted a class to oblige the one who asked 
them, or with a thought that they ought to be in 
some form of Christian service.” 
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After a year’s absence this worker returned to her 
own junior department to find many sew teachers, 
the school having greatly increased in membership, 
and most of the twenty-five teachers in the junior 
department were without training and had the usual 
vague ideas as to aim and results in teaching. The 
first thought of the superintendent is toward work- 
ing out a plan to change this condition, and she is 
hoping that the problem will be solved for her by a 
Community Training School of Religious Education 
in her city, 

The Community Training School is the answer that 
the organized Sunday-school forces are making to 
this challenge for a trained leadership in the Sunday- 
school. Community Training Schools for the defi- 
nite purpose of giving a systematic course of. train- 
ing for teachers and officers for the Sunday-school 
are springing up in all-parts of the country. Now, 
just at the beginning of, this movement, a great ad- 
vance step has been taken by the educational depart- 
ment of the International .Sunday-School Associa- 
tion, in establishing an International Standard for 
the purpose of unifying and directing work that these 
schools are attempting to do. 

The schools that conform to the standard of the 
Committee: on Education. use a Community Training 
School Diploma that carries with it the approval and 
signature of the International Sunday Sckool Asso- 
ciation. ‘ 

For the winning: of such a Community Training 
School diploma the student must complete six dis- 
tinct courses of instruction, covering a period of 
at least three years’ work. Each annual course must 
include not less than twenty-four weeks’ work, the 
weekly lesson period covering not fewer than forty 
minutes, and each assignment requiring approxi- 
mately two hours for lesson preparation. Each Com- 
munity Training School must offer courses in the 
Bible, in departmental specialization, in chiid study 
and pedagogy, and courses in the organization and 
administration of moral and religious education. The 
arranging of all courses in groups is secommended, 
such as “Biblical,” including such .sub-topics as Old 
Testament history, life of Christ, apostolic age, 
Biblical geography; “Professional” including child 
psychology, story telling, elementary psychology, su- 
pervision and management, .etc.; “Departmental” in- 
cluding Cradle Roll, Beginners, Primary, Junior, In- 
termediate, Senior, Adult, and Home Department. 

The Community Training School is not a federa- 
tion of local teacher training classes. A dominant 
purpose of the Training School is to develop leaders 
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for classes in the local churches, and in every possi- 
ble way to encourage the local teacher-training work 
under denominational supervision. A diploma from 
the — School should represent an. entirely dif- 
ferent level of work from a Teacher Training 
diploma, as well as a different quantity of work. 
Longer courses, more difficult text-books, more col- 
lateral reading, are contemplated in the Community 
Training School. 

The educational department recognizes that man 
Community Training Schools in which good wor 
is being done can not all at once reach the standards 
set by the International Sunday School Association. 
Such schools are urged to study and perfect their 
present methods, attaining the International standard, 
if at all, through natural growth and development 
rather than by any artificial attempt at conformity. 
A full explanation of the International standard and 
suggestions as to how Community Training Schools 
may be organized and conducted, is given in “Educa- 
tional Department Leaflet No. 4,” issued by the In- 
ternational Sunday School Association. These leaf- 
lets may be secured from The Sunday School Times 
Company for a two-cent stamp. 

Another plan for the training of the Sunday-school 
worker that is being encouraged by the International 
Association is the “School of Principles and 
Methods.” These schools run for a short period, 
averaging about a week, and aiming to provide a 
study of the pupil, the Bible, the science and art of 
teaching, Sunday-school organization and discipline, 
and specialization in two or more of the departments 
of the Sunday-school. The International Associa- 
tion issues a leaflet giving a list of these schools that 
are held in North America, with the date, the place, 
and directions for receiving further information. The 
list issued for 1916 includes twenty-five ‘schools under 
interdenominational leadership, and twenty-two un- 
der denominational leadership. Most of these schools 
are held during the summer months, though a few 
meet in the fall. They vary in length from twelve 
days down to as short a period aS one day. These 
schools of principles and methods may well send their 
members back to their community filled with a de- 
sire.to get a Community Training School started, or 
to co-operate with the one already in existence. 

The, time ought; not to be far distant. when a large 


proportion of Sunday-school: teachers will be trained,: 


—not because they are day-school. teachers, or be- 
cause they have finished the ordinary teacher-training 
course, but because they hold diplomas of a high 
grade Community Training. School. 





What Bible Correspondence Course 


Shall I Take ? 


Your own need or that of your friends may be 
exactly met by one of the courses here reviewed 





awake young men and women, and older men 

and women, in America who are hungry for 
more training: they want to make more money, or 
become more proficient in business, to enter a pro- 
fession, to increase their general culture, to enjoy 
life more fully. But they are not able to go to 
school or college. The phenomenal growth of study 
by correspondence in recent years is a testimony to 
the great number of those thus situated. There is 
scarcely a study in any field for which schools and 
colleges are erected that is not now in some measure 
offered in a correspondence course. Professional, 
business and technical study of all sorts by mail,— 
including nursing, typewriting, the collection busi- 
ness, music, languages, and many other lines has 
opened up utterly new field’ of practical usefulness 
to many. 

There is no study that has a better right to claim 
the advantages of the correspondence method than 
has Bible study, and none to which the method is 
better adapted. It was about thirty years ago that 
modern Bible correspondence teaching was definitely 
attempted, but this was far from the beginning : 
for at least twenty-three of the twenty-seven New 
Testament books were in the form of letters—teach- 
ing by correspondence! 

In this article some of the typical courses offered 
are briefly reviewed. It will be found that all of 
them are characterized by unswerving loyalty to the 
Bible as God’s inspired Word. In all of them the 
Bible is the chief text-book, while in most cases it 
is the only text-book. 


The Scofield Bible Correspondence Course is one 
of the most comprehensive, and at the same time one 
of the most widely used courses. There are three vol- 
umes of about two hundred pages each, interleaved 
for the student’s notes, covering “Old Testament,” 
“New, Testament,” and “Synthesis of Bible .Truth.” 
After introductory lessons on the Scriptures,—their 
inspiration, divisions, and interpretation, the study 


"T awake are hundreds of thousands of wide- 


of the Scriptures is taken up book by book, consid- 
ered in their natural divisions. 


A four-fold method of study is followed: histori- 
cal, biographical, analytical, and spiritual. The stu- 
dent is expected to read the Bible books straight 
through simply for the historical or narrative mat- 
ter, ignoring all-else. Then he is asked to study 
the histories of the men and women mentioned as if 
they were modern historical characters. Then the 
structural division is to be mastered, and last of all 
the books are to be considered as revelations from 
God and as unfoldings of His ways and will.. In the 
last division the types and spiritual teachings of the 
various books are given great prominence. 

After going through the books in this way, a sec- 
tion is given to the study of the great words of 
Scripture, twenty-five of them, covering most of the 
fundamental teachings of the plan of redemption. 
The study of the words is very thorough, including 
reference to the original languages. Adoption, assur- 
ance, election, death, faith, forgiveness, grace, king- 
dom, redemption, righteousness, are some of the 
words included. Two notable omissions are “love” 
and “hope.” After the word-studies, there is a sec- 
tion on “God: Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.” Then 
a section on “The Saints.” The two concluding sec- 
tions on “Service” and “The Future” follow the in- 
ductive method—having the student work it out for 
himself—instead of the didactic, the method used in 
most of the course. Probably the course would be 
strengthened if some emphasis had been placed on in- 
ductive study throughout the course. 

There are some of Dr. Scofield’s positions ‘that not 
all Bible students will agree with, but it is not. nec- 
essary to accept these interpretations in order to 
secure a real and deep acquaintance with the Bible 
itself such as will result from a faithful following of 
this course. There are fifty-four examinations, .and 
the cost is $10. The course was conducted by Dr. 


C. I. Scofield himself for more than twenty. years, 
but is now owned and conducted by the Correspond- 
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ence Department of The Moody Bible Institute, 153 
Institute Place, Chicago. 


The Moody Bible Institute in addition to the Sco- 
field Course offers seven other distinct courses, which 
are briefly described in the paragraphs that follow. 

Bible Studies, a course prepared by 
—_ M. Gray, D.D., Dean of The Moody Bible 
nstitute, covers the entire Bible consecutively and 
chronologically. The work is divided into eight sec- 
tions, with questions, each section contained in a 
separate pamphlet. As Dr. Gray uses the term, syn- 
thetic a the study of the Bible as a whole, 
and each k of the Bible as a whole, and as seen 
in its relation to the other books.” These studies 
are taken from Dr. Gray’s book “Synthetic Bible 
Studies,” and are admirably adapted to the student’s 
use. Dr. Gray is a master of condensed statemert, 
and at the same time of popular presentation. Each 
book, or sections of the larger books, are taken up 
in separate chapters, divided into the most important 
topics to be found in the chapters studied. The 
course costs $5, and can be completed in a year. 

Bible D is a course covered in eight sec- 
tions, with questions, and gives a comprehensive and 
systematic view of the great doctrines of the Bible. 

he course is taken from Dr. R. A. Torrey’s book, 
“What the Bible Teaches.” The teachings are gath- 
ered up in a study of the doctrine of God, the doc- 
trine of Christ, the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, the 
doctrine of man, and the doctrine of the angels and 
of Satan. The general plan followed is to present 
the series of Bible passages (printed out) that bear 
on a certain truth, and then to follow this with a 

roposition which gathers up the teaching of the 

ible verses. If necessary a further explanation fol- 
lows the proposition. This course ordinarily requires 
two years, and the cost is $5. 


The Bible Chapter Summary Course offers an ad- . 


mirable method for the average Christian to do di- 
rect Bible study. The plan is to study twelve con- 
secutive chapters of the Bible each week, and answer 
in writing the four following questions on each chap- 
ter: What is the principal subject? the leading les- 
son, the best verse? Who are the prominent per- 
sons? The eight pamphlets that cover this: course, 
in. addition ‘to instructions on how ‘to go about the 
study, give suggestive answers to these four ‘ques- 
tions for every chapter in the Bible, but the student 
‘is expected to make his own answers before referring 
to thosé worked out by the teacher. Each pamphlet 


‘contains review questions.. The course requires about 


two years, and costs $5. 

The Practical Christian Work Course is contained 
in eight pamphlets, and is divided into eighteen les- 
sons with questions. Four sections are given'to a 
study of personal work. The studies are taken from 
Dr. Torrey’s book, “Personal Work,” and cover in 
detail the preparing of the worker, the ‘manner. of 
doing the work, and the use of the Scripture in deal- 
ing with different classes of the unsaved. Three sec- 
tions are given to methods of Christian work, in- 
cluding the conduct of meetings of all sorts, the use 
of tracts, gospel mission work, and revivals. The 
final section on preaching and teaching the Word of 
God contains admirable suggestions on the prepara- 
tion of sermons and Bible talks. The cost of this 
course is $5, and it can be completed in less than a 
year. 


The Introductory Bible Course, including eighteen 
lessons that cover the whole Bible, is designed for 
beginners who do not wish to go into a deeper study. 
The aim is to sharpen the appetite for further Bible 
study and is a. preparation for the course in Syn- 
thetic Bible Study mentioned above. For effective 
results, however, even this Introductory Course con- 
templates the reading of the Bible text, though not 
the close study of it. The questions are elementary, 
and can be answered by those who have read the 
Bible text and the brief comments contained in the 
pamphlet. The eighteen lessons could readily be com- 
pleted by the ordinary student in about six months, 
and the enrolment price for this course is $2.50. 
There are two other brief courses offered by the 
Moody Institute, each costing $2.50: 

Evangelism is an exceedingly illuminating course 
of thirteen lessons covering all the questions that 
would concern those expecting to go into evangelistic 
work. A large portion of the same ground is cov- 
ered in the longer course on “Practical Christian 
Work.” 

The course on Christian Evidences in eighteen les- 
sons presents some of the outstanding questions con- 
nected with the evidences of the truth of Christianity. 
The inspiration of the Bible, miracles, the Bible and 
archeology, the Religions of Egypt and Persia, Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism, Christianity and Mohammedan- 
ism, Scientific Truth, are some of the topics. 


Dr. A. B. Simpson’s Correspondence Bible School 
is designed to cover the whole Bible in three years 
of ten months each, requiring a little more than one 
chapter daily to complete the study. Each month the 
student is supplied with a new pamphlet, which is a 
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tute, 153 
the Sco- Be 
a white LESSON 8 AUGUST 20. THE RIOT AT EPHESUS 
; follow. . 
ared by Acts 19 : 23-41. Commit verses 29, 30 
Age Golden Text: The love of money is a root of all kinds of evil.—1 Timothy 6 : 10 
ght sec- {The portion of the text indicated by the International 
ed in a Lesson Committee or prenting in the lesson helps is e 
rm,” syn- i B 19} 25°43 The Truth That Is Golden 
a wide The Lesson Pilot 29 And the city was filled with the confusion: and they “The Way,” which d mall stie in Rbbesus 
° Trumbull rushed with one accord into the theatre, having seized f] | e Way, which made no smal stir phesus, 
poo By Charles Gallaudet Trum Gaius and Ar-is-tar'chus, men of Macedonia, Paul's com- His the golden heart of this lesson. “The Way” is a 
I anions in travel. n when aul was min Oo en- ‘ acti ; ; ; ise 
ic Bible Getting Started in Class oe in unto the we OM, the disciples suffered him not. 31 glorious F ag - av “ay peme is Chris 
- PH . Iki And certain also of the *Asiarchs, being his friends, sent Qtianity, for the ay 1s rist. am tne way... 
tudent’s QME Christian _ friends were talking together” unto him and besought him not to adventure himself into mo one cometh unto the Father, but by me” (John 
itemert, about a financial investment that had been the theatre. ; Some therefore cried one thing, and some 14:6). Write out on slips of paper the various 
ke Each offered to them, and pe seer very large part ‘knew not. wherefore they were come together. 33 Chapter and verse references in the book of Acts 
uken up returns. It was an honorable, legitimate investment. And they brought Alexander out of the multitude, the and elsewhere to the Way, given by Dr. Griffith 
iportant Its prospects were most encouraging. One of them Jews putting, him forward. And Alexander beckoned with Thomas (II, 4), and let them be read aloud by 
l. The finally decided not to ——, Se areas ae 4 But when they perceived that he was a Jew, all with members of the class. In each case show how the 
a why, “Because,” haar the eed? The th raid the ore voice apous, the space of two, hours cried out, Great is Way was indeed Christ. When Paul “persecuted 
nt sec- enterprise is going to succeed. l€ others were jana of the Ephesians. 35 And when the towncler a this Way unto the death” (Acts 22: he was per- 
ive and amazed; their only reason for staying out would duicted the multitude, he saith, Ye men of Ephesus, what <oiting Christ,—"Saul, Saul why parancuest thou 
> Bible. be their fear that the enterprise might not succeed. sians is temple-keeper of the great *Diana, and of the me?” (Acts 9:4). When Paul (Acts 24:14) “after 
s book, But his reason was a sound one. The returns from image which fell down from ‘Jupiter? 36 Seeing then that the Way” served the God of our fathers, he was 
e gath- | the investment might easily be inordinately large; thers, things cannot be gaintald, ye, ought te be auict. Serving God not merely by a certain method, but. by 
he doc- and, if he thus succeeded as an investor, he was these men, who are neither robbers of temples nor blas- letting Christ as his own life do all the serving. 
rit, the afraid of the effect”upon himself of this form of phemere of our goddess. If therefore Demetrius, and When (Acts 9:2) Paul tried to find “any that were 
abe / np ee , 
cad — “getting rich quick. any man, *the courts are open, and there ate proconsuls: of ee ne. he amas seeking ft _members of the 
r} et em accuse one another. ut e se anythin t. e “no small stir concernin e 
at bear Our Backgrousd Material. ; about other matters, it shall ‘be settled in the. regular Way” “in Rehesue was because of Christ’s own ac- 
with a (By a mistake, this section in last week’s Lesson assembly. 40 For indeed we are in danger to be ®accused tiviti 4 d srati f a 
of the | Pilot referred to an article on Second Corinthians by $0a°c "Wo ching it we shall not be abletto give account of Jesus does not merely show us the way; he is the 
on fol- a James - woe 4 as 1 gee issue. sae 8 this concourse. at And when he had thus Soe, he dis- Way y v 
uires change in make-up the article was not published, but missed the assembly. ; Dias 
” will appear in the Times of August 19, on the lesson *That is, officers having charge of festivals &c. in h re ge ta “—"~ = » pny gem live; 
£ September 3, 2 Corinthians 11:21 to 12: 10.) the Roman province of Asia. *Or, And some of the e himseii will do the living : ee 
an ad- . Oo Pp -T 3, 4 , multitude instructed Alexander *Gr. Artemis. ‘Or Oh, let us dare to take him at his own wonderful 
do di- Take a trip, with the class, to the city of Ephesus heaven *Or, court days are kept Or, accused of word, “I am the way.” 
econ- | in Paul’s day. Get together all the facts you can, riot concerning this day The Claw te ant 6 uedthed, but a Man:~<the Ben of 
answer from Bible dictionary and elsewhere, that will make The American Revision copyright, 1901, h ref d , : 
he place vivid to the class. You will find interest- by Thomas Nelson & Sons man, the God-man. . 
| chap- the place vi : The Way is not a path, and not a persuasion, but 
1g les- ing facts given by Dr. Griffith Thomas (I, 1) i, ~~ ~ 9 Saetin P / 
it per- he gives facts about the worship of Diana, an er " > , ; a 
ile témple (II, 5). Other information about Ephesus Your Lesson Questions Answered Ea we . not e direction, but Deity. 
ut the } and the theater is given by Pr. Mackie (3); and on (These references are usually to paragraphs in other les- Th we, l ; i ‘ Lif A 
Di ’s temple, by the same writer (4). Visiting son-articles in this issue, indicated by bo e Way is not a ine, u mirc. ; 
ques- ey wie x ’ ie ig esha 0 face figures.) To live in the Way. is to fulfil Philippians 1: 21, 
tudent the Lesson Scenes shows files . Th S ~* School Verse 23.—Why was Christianity referred to as “To me to live is Christ.” 
erring Those who keep their files o € sunday School «the Way”? (Griffith Thomas, II, 4; Pilot, Truth ‘ . 
nphlet \ Times will find in the issue - _ 3, 1900, an = That is Golden.) i tig ie , Teaching Points 
about ceptionally illuminating article by Dr. Henry TI. _\ The labor unions of to-day do not seem to be 
ts Sell on “Ephesus, the Turbulent Chicago of Asia.” Boag — What craftsmen are referred to, and anything really new, when aa read verses 24, 25. 
: he temple in this city: “This temple What sort o shrines were made for Diana? (Griffith : , q : - 
tained He wrote of the temple y Pp Thomas. II. 8: Mackie. 1, 2: B ; On labor unions and Demetrius in that connec 
i ; isty , 1, 5; , 1, 2; Bryner, 1; Rogers, 1.) : 
nles- | is 425 feet long by 220 feet wide. Its peristyle has é : ae oe tion, see Mr. Rogers (1-2). 
| hundred and twenty-seven Parian marble Ionic Verse 26.—What territory was included in “all ae " P 
toa | om oe ‘ : : Asia”? fith Th Out-and-out Christians stir things up, as Mr. 
| i feet in height. The hall is entered sia”? (Griffit omas, I, 1.) . et 2 
from columns sixty 18: “ ”> . Ridgway (1) shows. Have you caused either « 
rer in by massive doors of exquisitely carved cypress wood. Verse 29.—What was “the theater”? (Mackie, 3; riot or a revival by your testifying. for. Christ? See 
er of The interior is a dream of art. ‘Here are the mas- Rogers, 3.) ; Mr. Howard (2) — 
deal- terpieces of Praxiteles, Phidias, Scopus, and Poly- Verse 31.—Who were the Asiarchs? (Griffith — ; - ’ 
€ sec- _ cletes. . . . The roof of the temple itself is of cedar Thomas, II, 6.) God used heathen officials to further the inter- 
ine | wood, supported by columns of jasper on bases of Verse 33.—Who was Alexander? (Griffith Thomas, ests of the Gospel. God can use “the powers that 
- ete Parian marble.” II, 6; Rogers, 4.) be” for his purposes, even though those Rovess do 
T¢3 : we ete as : ans knowledge Christ. The powers that: be are or- 
The Notice that this lesson completes the fifth divi Verse 34.—Was there bitter opposition to Jews? not ac e 
rd of sion of Acts and enters upon the sixth; have the (Griffith Thomas, II, 6.) sed J dained of God, and we ought to pray for them 
para- summaries of the five divisions read aloud in class Verse -35.—What were the duties of the “town (Rom. 13:1; 1 Tim. 2:1, 2). 
this (Dr. Griffith Thomas, I, 2). clerk”? (Griffith Thomas, II, 7; Pilot, Lesson It- Questions for Study and Discussion 
lan a The Lesson Itself self.) If Paul’s new religion had: offered the crafts- 
The references, except as otherwise noted, are to les- Verse 40.—Whea would call them to account for men immediate and: increased weaith as compared 
vere age eon ~ o_o tg puree st st the riot? (Mackie, 1; Griffith Thomas, II, 7.) with what they were getting-from making; shrines 
°o certal para 4 - H 
Y tor welskty incating the references. a Diana, would they all have become: professing 
tudy. Be sure to read from Acts 18:23, where lesson ristians ¢ CE : 
Bible 4 ended, through chapter 19. Only thus can you fully _ Stopped Getting Rich.” It will give you ammunition Were the disciples whe would not let Paul risk 
Syn- understand the “no small stir” of the first verse of for this lesson that your class may never forget. his life brave or cowardly? 
ctive the lesson, 19:23. The fact was that the whole And don’t let the class overlook the fact that poor __ Might Paul have won a great triumph for Christ 
con- community was being gripped and, to a certain ex- people are sinning this sin of desiring riches just if he had faced that mob? 
| not ' tent, revolutionized by the entering of Christ into as much as rich people are. As we condemn Deme- Is it probable that: Demetrius had.a-sincere re- 
tary, . lives: And, like the vested interests in liquor in trius.and the other Ephesian silversmiths let us ligious belief in Diana and her worship? 
| the Great Britain to-day, a .leading business enterprise . frankly. recognize the bondage in which ministers, ‘ fs 
. the was being threatened to its foundations. Hints of elders, deacons, - trustees, leading church-members, A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
com- the far-reaching evangelism of Asia done through and—aurselves?—are held in this matter. [For the teacher to give the class a week ahead. The 
nths, i - Paul’s central work in Ephesus are given by Dr. Notice the striking illustrations on riches and their suggestions and questions -— for the members’ own 
2.50. 4 - Griffith Themas (II, 3-4). ; ; peril given in the Illustration Round-Table (1, 2, 3). Se 
the (Ct Ask the class what is “the sin that we’re afraid When business and religion don’t mix, what is the Journeying to Jerusalem (Acts 20: 16-38). 
to. mention” in most pulpits, churches, Sunday- real reason? Mr. Howard (1) gives the answer. When most Christians finish a piece of work that 
urse | schools, prayer-meetings, to-day. What is, in one Have the class study the address of that level- God has given them to do,.and then look carefully 
that | very real sense, “the monster sin in the Church to- headed town clerk of Ephesus. Though not a Chris- pack over the whole thing, do they find themselves 
istic day”? It is the sin of wanting to be rich. “Covet-° tian, we can learn lessons from him. His address regretting the fact that at many points they fell 
cOv- ; ousness,” the Bible calls it. tie was a remarkable specimen of wisdom and diplo: short of what they now see they might have done, or 
tian { Is it too much to say that most Christian people macy and quiet power. Bring out the six points giving thanks that they were strengthened and guided 
; habitually commit this sin,—just live in this sin? he made after getting the crowd quiet enough to s9 wonderfully and successfully? Which spirit, that 
les- ' But. notice in what grouping of sins the Bible in- listen to him. Sir William M. Ramsay (in the book of regret or of thanksgiving, seems to have been 
-On- i cludes covetousness: “For this ye know of a surety, “Pictures of the Apostolic Church,” The Sunday paul’s as he reviewed his work at Ephesus? 
ity. that no fornicator, nor unclean person, nor covetous School Times Company, $1.50) says of the town aight a a 
and man, who is an idolater, hath any inheritance in the clerk: “At last the secretary of the city, a municipal Describe ma few- words after what manner 
iris- kingdom of Christ and God” (Eph. 5:5),—it was official of great importance, who was charged beyond Paul was with them in Ephesus (v. 18). 
lan- to. the Ephesian Christians themselves that Paul any other with managing the delicate relation be- What does Paul mean by going “bound in the 
wrote those words. ; ‘ tween the Imperial government and the municipal spirit” unto Jerusalem (v. 22)? 
For startlingly straight talk on this subject get a administration, succeeded in obtaining a hearing.” How can a man know whether he is accomplish- 
ool pamphlet from the Laymen’s Missionary Movement Facts about the government of Ephesus, and the ing. his course (v. 24)? 
ars (1 Madison Avenue, New York; 5 cents each, 50 town clerk, and the illegality of the accusation What is it to be “pure f the blood of all 7" 
one cents a dozen), containing an article reprinted from against Christianity, are given by Dr. Griffith Thomas (+ 26) - » ae ee ay ene a ae ee 
the The Sunday School Times of August 23, 1913, “The (II, 7). An illuminating contrast between the in- = . ; 
sa Sin That We're Afraid to Mention,”—the pamphlet ‘fluence of Demetrius and that of the town clerk, What shows the warm, human affection between 


Paul and his Ephesian friends? 
PHILADELPHIA. 


with a. present-day application, is given by Mrs. 


includes also four other articles written by the same 
Baldwin (1). 


business man, beginning with “Why I Am Glad I 
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are your ways my ways, saith Jehovah” (Isa. 
55:8). Paul had been forbidden on a previous 
journey to preach the Gospel _in the region where 
phesus was (Acts 16:6). For some Divine rea- 
son he had been hindered, but the proper time had 
come, and into the Roman Province of Asia, of 
which Ephesus was the capital, Paul was now per- 
mitted to enter and he did there that which was, in 
some respects, the greatest work of his career. He 
describes it as “a great door and effectual,” though 
there were also “many adversaries” (1 Cor. sigh: 
he remained at Ephesus for three years. 


I. Surroundings of the Lesson 


Connection.—Paul’s third journey from Antioch 
in Syria (Acts 18:23) started with a new visit to 
the Galatian Churches, probably his eariiest Gentile 
converts (chapters 13 and 14). But the visit was 
not of long duration, for he proceeded to Ephesus 
and thus realized the desire which he had alread 
one when hindered by the Spirit (Acts 16:6, 
9). 

Place.—- haces was the metropolis of the Roman 
Province of Asia (“all Asia,” v. 26), which cov- 
ered the entire western part of what we now know 
as Asia Minor. Ephesus was one of three great 
cities in the East, Antioch and Alexandria being the 
others. It was the center of commerce, with a direct 
Roman road, so that it would naturally be a fine 
center for Paul and his work. It had a great temple 
of wonderful architectural beauty with 127 columns, 
and also a great theater which is said to have been 
capable of holding. 24,000‘people. In Corinth Greek 
philosophy was in the ascendant, while in Ephesus 
Oriental superstition reigned supreme, (1) 

Date.—The three years at Ephesus are usually 
computed from 53 to 56. See Arnold, Chart of 
Paul’s Journeyings (The Sunday School Times Co., 
20 cents) ; a Atlas, pp. 17, 18 (Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York, 40 cents). 


The Book.—With 19:20 the fifth division of Acts 


M: THOUGHTS are’not your thoughts, neither 


closes. Observe the summaries at each point (6:7; 
9:31; 12:24; 16:5). Further details were not 
needed. It was only necessary to tell why Paul left 


Ephesus and how he came to reach Rome at length. 
This comprises the closing section of Acts (19: 21- 
31) to which all else has really been leading up. (2) 


ll, The Lesson. 

In order to appreciate the work at Ephesus it is 
necessary to look at the entire chapter. 

Christianity Imperfect (vs. 1-7).—After revisiting 
the Galatian Churches Paul was no longer hindered 
from entering Asia. The route taken by him seems 
to have been over the higher ground (v. 1), cover- 
ing a distance of something like two hundred miles. 
The beginning of the work at Ephesus is associated 
with twelve disciples of John the Baptist. 

A clear distinction is made between the two bap- 
tisms. This is the last mention of John the Baptist 
in the New Testament, and the fact that these men 
were so far from Jerusalem as Ephesus is a strik- 
ing testimony to the Baptist’s influence. When Paul 
asked the question about the Holy Spirit we are 
to understand that they had never heard of Pente- 
cost, that is, of the promise of the Baptist being 
fulfilled (John 1:26, 33).: Thus, these disciples were 
living in a spiritual dawn and it was necessary to 
introduce them to the spiritual noonday as indi- 
cated by the gift of the Holy Spirit on the day of 
Pentecost and all that was involved therein (John 


: 39). 

It is usually thought that the reason why this 
episode is mentioned here is that these men were 
like Apollos, who also needed further instruction 
to enable him to enter into the fulness of Christian 
blessing (18: 24-28). The result of Paul’s instruc- 


tion and action was that these disciples in receiving ° 


the Holy Spirit received His Divine gifts and proved 
themselves by what they did (v. 6). We must al- 
ways distinguish between the ordinary grace and 
the miraculous gifts of the Spirit. 


Christianity Victorious €vs. 8-20).—At first the 
Jews seem to have been less hostile than in other 
places, but it was not long before opposition came 
(1 Cor. 15:32) and the result was probably more 
severe than elsewhere, because of the hardness and 
disobedience shown (v. 9). This necessitated a 
_definite separation from the synagogue on the part 
of Paul, who apparently hired a lecture hall of 
some pagan teacher. It was at this time that news 
came from Corinth and led to the writing of First 
Corinthians. Meanwhile the Gospel spread every- 
where (v. 10), and yet it would seem as though 
Paul never left Ephesus, but made it the center of 


‘that had preceded. 








influence by means of his companions who went to 
neighboring places and evangelized there. Thus, 
although Colossae was so near Ephesus, Paul never 
seems to have visited it (Col. 1:7; 2:1). It was 
pretty certainly at this time that the Seven Churches 
of Asia (Revelation 1-3) were founded. (3) 

Not only by speech, also by action, Paul bore 
witness for God and wrought special miracles 
through him (vs. 11, 12). One other striking testi- 
mony to the power of the Gospel is seen in the in- 
cident connected with the sons of Sceva who pre- 
tended to cast out evil spirits in the name of the 
Lord Jesus. The result was an immediate disaster 
which had a marvelous influence all round (vs. 13- 
17). Perhaps, however, the greatest testimony to 
the spread of the Gospel was the confession on the 
part of those who had practised magical arts, for 
they brought their books and burned them, the value 
being something like $10,000, though in reality much 
more valuable in modern money. 

All this shows the deep impression made by the 
Gospel and the Divine testimony granted to the 
Apostle’s work. The influence was wide-spread 
through his marvelous energy, and it is all the more 
striking, because Asia was one of the most populous 
ef the Roman Provinces. Special notice should be 
taken of the description of Christianity as “the Way” 
meaning that which provides direction for life (v. 
9), which has already been noticed (9:2; see also 
19:23; 22:4; 24:14, 22; 18:25; John 14:6). A 
striking chapter on Christianity as “the Way” will 
be found in “Studies in Oriéntal Social Life,” by 
Dr. H. Clay Trumbull (The Sunday School Times 
Co., $1.50). (4) 

Christianity Developed (vs. 21, 22).—It was now 
possible for Paul to leave Ephesus, for the work was 
practically at an end. As already seen, the fifth 
period of Acts closes with verse 20, covering the 
missionary efforts of the Apostle at their height, 
from Philippi to Ephesus. Some think that verse 21 
is the key to the remainder of Paul’s life in his 
desire and determination to see Rome. But it was 
necessary to go to Jerusalem first of all, with the 
collection (2 Cor. 9). Meanwhile, he stayed in 
Ephesus some time longer, before leaving for Greece 
and then for Jerusalem. 

Christianity Opposed (vs. 23-41).—Then arose an 
entirely new form of opposition, unlike anything 
1. In verses 24-28 we notice the 
question raised. The city owed its prominence to 
the popularity of the worship of Diana, whose tem- 
ple was one of the “seven wonders of the world.” 
The trade in silver and other shrines had become 
seriously diminished, a striking testimony to the in- 
fluence of Paul. Specimens of these shrines are 
still available. They are small images of the goddess 
or her temple. Thus, commerce and religion went 
together and self-interest was at the root of the 
trouble. Under the guise of religion, Demetrius, 
a silversmith, endeavored to stir up the people, 
though we know that greed, not religion, was at 
the base of his action. (5) 

2. In verses 29-34 we see the aqutcome in the crowd 
and excited gathering due to the action of Demetrius. 
In the confusion two of Paul’s companions were 
seized, and Paul himself would have gone in among 
the crowd but that certain officers having charge of 
festivals in the Roman Province, who were friendly 
to Paul, prevented him from phar his life. These 
men named Asiarchs were provincial magnates whose 
duty was partly religious and partly political, and 
the fact that these imperial and important men were 
friends of the Apostle speaks volumes for his won- 
derful influence. Meanwhile, the assembly was in 
utter confusion, many of them not knowing why 
they had come together. The fact of Alexander 
(otherwise unknown, unless. as in 2 Tim. 4:14) be- 
ing a Jew was more than sufficient to prolong the 
uproar and prevent a hearing because of Gentile 
Opposition to all things Jewish. (6) 

3. In verses 35-41 we notice the action of the saga- 
cious town clerk who brought the trouble to an end. 
Ephesus was what is known as. a free city, the Ro- 
mans allowing the place to have its own government 
subject to imperial supervision, but, of course, de- 
pendent on proper behavior. The town clerk (the 
secretary to the city assembly) was afraid that this 
uproar would lead to the abolition of this privilege, 
and for this reason, and also because of the dignity 
of the city connected with Diana’s temple, he pleaded 
with the people to deal with the matter on legal 
grounds (17:5). The proconsuls were the Roman 
governors (13:7; 18:12). His action was sufficient 
to quell the turbulence and put an end to the gath- 
ering. All this detail seems to show beyond ques- 
tion that Luke wishes us to understand that there 
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was no possibility of a case being made out against 
Christianity, except by doing something illegal. (7) 
I. Central Truths 

1. Opposition—The uproar was only one instance 
of the way in which the Gospel was opposed at 
Ephesus. devil had one of his greatest strong- 
holds in that wonderful city, and it is not surpris- 
ing that he did his utmost to thwart the Apostle 
in various ways. We -see this in the hardness, dis- 
obedience, and blasphemy of the Jews (v. 9). We 
also see it in the h isy of the exorcists (v. 13) 
who used religion as a c for their evil doing. 
Then, too, we see it in the greed by which Deme- 
trius was influenced and endeavored to stir up the 
people (v. 27). From all this we see what a power 
vested interests” have when the Gospel attacks 
them. In Lystra there had been the opposition of 
ignorant Paganism (Acts 14:8-19). In Athens it 
was the sition of cultured heathenism (17: 32). 
In Corinth it was the opposition of philosophical 
scepticism (18: 5-17), while in Ephesus it was the 
fear of earthly loss rho, religion. It is significant 
that covetousness was often associated either with 
heathenism or debased Judaism, as in the case of 
Simon Magus (chap. 8); Elymas (chap, 13); and 
the slave girl (chap. 16). 

2. Opposition Overcome.—lIt is particularly im- 
portant to notice the way in which the Apostle dealt 
with all this difficulty. Without compromising his 
message or modifying his tone, he proclaimed the 
full Gospel in the B wrice and work of Christ and 
the power of the Holy Spirit (vs. 6, 10, 13). No 
wonder that we read of the name of the Lord Jesus 
being magnified (v. 17) and the word of the Lord 


growing mightily and prevailing (v. 20). “His 
name shall be called Wonderful” (Isa. 9:6). And 
the wonder was never greater than at Ephesus. 


So to-day, those who accept the full Gospel shall 
always be enabled to overcome the world, the flesh 
and the devil. When Christ is supreme, we under- 
stand and realize what John meant when he said, 
“Love not the world” (1 John 2:15), and also what 
Paul meant when he said, “Godliness with content- 
ment is great gain” (1 Tim. 6:6). When Christ 
fills the soul, there is “the expulsive power of the 


new affection,” and there is nothing more. striking. 


than the contrast found in this chapter between those 
who sacrificed everything for God (17-20) and those 
who sacrificed everything for greed (23-28). 


IV. A Lesson Outline oe 
1. Christianity Imperfect (2 Kings 5: 20-27). 
2. Christianity Victorious (Acts 5: 1-11). 
3. Christianity Developed (Mark 8: 31-38). 
4. Christianity Opposed (Josh. 7: 16-25). 
Wycuirre CoLiece, Toronto. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


Something Doing.—The city was filled with con- 
fusion (v. 29). If you ever travel with a Christian 
who is working at it you will get a taste of the 
strenuous life. Most folks think of William Penn 
the peaceful founder of Pennsylvania as a nice, quiet, 
little, gld Quaker gentleman in broad-brim hat and 
short breeches. As a matter of fact, Penn as he 
went preaching through England and Germany with 
his party was a regular stirrer up of so-called Chris- 
tians just such as Billy oe Billy Sunday has 
not yet been locked up in jail for his strong lan- 
guage. Billy Penn was. Billy Penn’s preaching 
scandalized folks in his day even more than does 
Billy Sunday’s club-room and street language in this 
day. I have a friend who used to be a drunkard. 
He was converted and took to the Bible. As the 
Bible truth got hold of him he began calling “Chris- 
tiains” to account for their short-comings. He did 
not spare his pastor. He told that gentleman, per- 
haps with more truth than he knew, he did not really 
believe half he preached. He stirred things up so 
they “put him out of the synagogue.” Some came 
to me saying, “Your man Burke is c -” IT laughed 
and said, “No, he is not crazy. He simply has not 
been a Christian long enough to find out that the 
best of us are a bad lot. He'll cool down.” And he 
did. But Paul was exceptional and only “cooled 
down” when they chopped his head off. So there 
eee te done at Ephesus (Rom. 10:1; 1 Cor. 
9:16). (1). 


Paul’s Secret.—Paul was minded to enter in unto 
the people (v. 30). You fellows talk about a man 
having “sand.” What do you think of Paul here in 
Ephesus! How did you ever get it into your head 
that the Christian life is a namby-pamby, Miss-Nancy 
kind of business? The nerviest men in the world 
have been Christian men. There are twe books every 
boy with good red blood should read, “Mackay of 
Uganda,” and “Thinking Black.” Christianity is 
full of men like Mackay and Crawford who 
have Pauline courage and Gospel steel back bone. 
That is a new kind of steel that beats vanadium.’ It 
is a steel that fears nothing. That laughs at dan- 
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‘gers, hardships, and pestilence. That 
goes boldly into all sorts of misery if it 
can carry the cross, comfort, and salva- 
tion. 

God and Us.—Seeing then that these 
things cannot be gainsaid, ye ought to 
be quiet (v. 36). is is a heathen talk- 


ing to other heathen who had just been 
raising a row because they thought their 
goddess had a rival. If Diana’s bow and 


arrows were any good she had nothing 
to fear. If she could not take good care 
ga calles gps Arey ag hn 


up their hands in despair at the “de- 
generate times.” Materialism, Sabbath 
desecration and all that kind of —- 
“Oh, dear, what are we coming to!” 
What good would our God be if he 
could not take care of his own? The 
devil has been busy wiping out Chris- 
tianity from Nero to New York, yet 
we cannot build tabernacles big enough 
to hold the people when there is a man 
with a message the people can under- 
stand. Do your duty and don’t worry. 
God’s in his heaven and all’s well with 
the world. Remember the story of 
Luther, who like the rest of us had his 
“off” days. His wife appeared in deep 
black on one of Luther’s “blue” days. 
“Who’s dead?” asked the surprised re- 
former. “God,” replied Madam Luther. 
Martin understood and the blue turned 
white—God sent Columbus to discover 
America, Gutenburg to invent printing, 
William of Orange to dig up liberty, 
and—well, here we are the greatest na- 
tion on earth and hand-in-hand with 
God, who can care for us (2 Kings 6: 
17; Matt. 26:53). 


Roman Law.—The courts are open 
(v. 38). Rome was steeped in pagan- 
ism and iniquity. Yet we must ever be 
grateful to her for the inestimable gift 
of Law. This, after the Religion which 
came by the Jews, is the greatest gift 
ever bestowed upon the human race. 
In these studies in Acts please notice 
how beautifully Paul makes his perilous 
way upon the safe conduct of this 
product of heathenism. No “tainted 
money” foolishness about Paul. - No 
refusing the benefit of laws because 
made by the bloody hands of heathen. 
“Is it lawful for you to scourge a man 
that is a Roman?” (Acts 22:25.) “I 
appeal unto Czsar” (Acts 25:11). All 
the Roman officials who appear in Paul’s 
stirring ministry show up splendidly. 
There seems to have been something in 
Paul and his message that brought out 
the best in the important*men he met. 
And the same consecration, the same 
gentlemanly tact, and the same unselfish 
and glorious messages still do the same 
thing for men in mye = I have 
seen it many a time in a godly workman 
and his. irreligious employer. I have 
seen it in a Christian witness and a 
non-Christian judge. I have seen it in 
a faith-full student and an agnostic pro- 
fessor. 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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The Mlustration Round- Table 


LLUSTRATIONS must reach The Sunday 

School Times three full months in advance 

of the date of the lesson, If pa ge Sd 
they may not be considered at all. o not 
submit illustrations without first securing a 
circulat that explains the acceptance of ma- 
terial, and the year’s lesson calendar, which 
will be sent for a two-cent stamp. All read- 
ers are invited to assist in the conduct of 
this department.. One dollar is offered for 
every anecdotal lesson illustration used, and 
two dollars for the best one each week. 


. ?? Economy.—The love of 


money (Golden Text). Among. the 
Japanese economy is held to bea high 
virtue. Two old misers of Tokyo were 
one day discussing ways and means of 
saving. “I manage to make a fan last 
about twenty years,” said one, “and this 
is my system: I don’t wastefully open 
the whole fan and wave it carelessly. 
I open only one section at a time. That 
is good for about a year. Then I open 
the next, and so on until the fan is 
eventually used up.” “Twenty years for 
a good fan!” exclaimed the other. 
“What sinful extravagance! In my 
family we use a fan for two or three 





‘|he was looking for 
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generations, and this is how we do it: 
We the whole fan, but we don’t 
waving it. Oh, no! We 
hold it still, like this, under our_nose, 
and wave our face!”"—From E - 
body's. Sent by W. J. Hari, DD. 
Dolgeville, N. Y. 

An Unlucky Find.—The love of money 
is a pet. of all kinds of evil BS samp 
Text). oung man once pic wu 
phe dR gine in the road. Ever aft- 
erward, in walking along, he kept his 
eye steadily fixed upon the ground in 
hope to find another. And in the course 
of a long life he did pick up, at different 
times, a goodly number of coppers, gold, 
and silver. ut all these years, while 
them, he saw not 
that the heavens were bright above him, 
and nature beautiful around. He never 
once allowed his eyes to look up from 
the mud and filth in which he sought 
his treasure; and when he died—a rich 
old man—he only knew this fair earth 
as a dirty road to pick up money as you 
walk along—From. Great Thoughts. 
Sent by W. R. Clark, Jersey, Eng. (1) 


Which Was the Owner?—The love 
of money is a root of all kinds of evil 
(Golden Text). It is told of Apollon- 
ius of Tyana that he once met an il- 
literate youth who had fallen into a 
large fortune and was building a man- 
sion and gathering pictures and statuary 
for its adornment. He asked him how 
much he had spent on teachers and edu- 
cation. “Not a shilling,” was the an- 
swer. “And how much on the house? 
“£5,000, and I shall likely spend as much 
again.” “It seems to me, young man, 
said the philosopher, “that it 1s not you 
that possesses the house, but the house 
that possesses you.”—From regpocer 
David Smith in the British eekly. 
Sent by J. A. Clark, Greetland, Halifax, 
Eng. (2) ’ 

Have You a Shanty?—For a certain 
man named Demetrius, a silversmith, 
who made silver shrines of Diana (v. 
24). Shetwood Eddy says that the 
great Madras Young Men’s Christian 
Association building was held up for 
months, after the site was chosen, the 
plans drawn, and the money provided, 
because two shanty owners would not 


let go their hold on a little ground in 


the center of the plot. What is the 
name of the little shanty in our minds 
which is holding up the great building 
of character and service for which God 
has the plans and means ready ?—From 
The Meaning of Prayer by Fosdick. 
Sent by L. G. James, Toronto. The 
prize for this week is awarded to this 
shlustration. 


My Safe,,-By this business we have 
our wealth (v. 25). In a certain book 
the line in the hymn: “Guide me, oh, 
Thou Great Jehovah,” which should 
read: “Land me safe on Canaan’s 
shore,” was printed: “Land my safe 
on Canaan’s shore.” That revised ver- 
sion might be acceptable to many.— 
From the London Sunday School Times. 
Sent by J. A. Clark, Greetland, Halifax, 
Eng. (3) 


Our “Wealth.”—Sirs, ye know that 
by this business we have our wealth (v. 
25). A medical missionary in China 
tells of a native patient he had healed 
of blindness, and who cursed his healer 
because he had deprived him of his 
livelihood by removing his affliction.— 
From a sermon by Dr. Cadman in The 
Brooklyn Eagle. Sent by the Rev. A. 
F. Weaver, Lock Haven, Pa. 


< 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Consular Chaplain and Church of Scotland 
Missionary to the Jews 


alge shrines of Diana (v. 24). 
That is, silver models of the temple, 
or of its shrine-idol, in their actual 
shape, or on embossed discs. The same 
sort of devotee want is met to-day by 
relief drawings on olive-wood or 
mother-of-pearl, of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and the Mosque on 
the Temple site at Jerusalem, and ‘of 





the Nativity Grotto at Bethlehem, It 
is the evidence and reminder of that 
journey- of pious merit.” To-day its 
place is being largely taken by the col- 
ored post-card. (1) 


Brought no little business unto the 
craftsmen (v. 24). The melting down 
of old silver made a market for armlets, 
anklets, and all kinds of silver jewelry 
and coins. Furnaces had to be built and 
clay molds provided, and cases of wood 
and metal had to be prepared, thus pro- 
viding employment for carpenter, carver, 
locksmith, etc. (2) 


They rushed with one accord into 
the theatre (v. 29). After the manner 
of Graeco-Roman towns, Ephesus was 
divided by a broad paved main street 
with a colonnade of pillars on each side; 
thus providing a chariot-way in the 
middle, and a foot-path on each side. 
This road passed through the middle 
of the town, leading straight from the 
landing-stage of the river-canal to the 
other side of the town where the am- 
phitheater, open to the sky, with its re- 
ceding tiers of marble seats, lay in a 
rounded recess of the hills behind the 
town. The mob wanted a place that 
would hold them all, and where those 
who spoke could be heard. The form 
of the ground made every word audi- 
ble from side to side, and the effect 
must have justified the apprehension 
of the town-clerk that distant Rome 
would ask an explanation of such a 
noise. (3) . 


The city of the Ephesians is temple- 
keeper of the great Diana (v. 35). It 
is a semarkable fact that though many 
Greek and Roman writers gave descrip- 
tions of the temple of Diana, there is 
no plain, reliable statement as to its 
exact location. After consulting many 
ancient: authorities and modern com- 
mentaries, Conybeare and Howson (Life 
and Epistles of St. Paul) refer to it 
conjecturally as a beautiful edifice that 
“glittered in brilliant beauty at the har- 
bor.” Its carved marbles were so thor- 
oughly pillaged for the building of St. 
Sophia Church at Constantinople and 
other erections, that not only was 
Diana “made of no account,” but the 
place of her shrine was covered with 
earth and turf, and its remembrance 
passed from the knowledge of men. 
In recent o— an American gentle- 
man, Mr. Wood, residing in Smyrna, 
happened to be out shooting in the 
neighborhood of Ephesus, and saw a 
fox disappearing down a hole in the 
ground. Looking down the opening he 
saw the outcrop of carved marble, and 
further investigation led to the recov; 
ery of the temple site, about a mile to 
the northwest of Ephesus on the way 
to Smyrna (4) 

ALEXANDRIA, Ecypr. 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


Oe map shows Ephesus near the 
picturesquely irregular sea-coast of 
Asia Minor. Notice that a heavy V is 
marked there, its arms reaching north- 
ward. The point of that V is drawn 








beside the upper row of seats in the 
Ephesus theater. We will stand there 
and look northward. 

What we see before us is a down- 
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ward sloping hillside which used to be 
covered with curving rows of stone 
benches for spectators. Down there at 
the foot of the s we see the old 
stage, built of blocks of stone, with 
parts of the marble panels which used 
to form a background for the actors. 
We can see far off beyond the stage 
to low, broad fields, some marshy 

ound, and several beautiful hills. 

¢ people in this theater, on the day 
of the great meeting, must have seen 
those same hills against the sky. 

One of the most famous pagan tem- 
ples in the whole world used to stand 
at a place about three-quarters of a 
mile away behind us. It was a temple 
to the moon-goddess Diana. 

Use a stereograph entitled “Theater 
at Ephesus, where the mob cheered for 
Diana.” 

The use of the Underwood stereographs 
in the class will be found a practical 
help. It makes the places real, and the 
people real, and tends to strengthen the 
impression of the lesson. | orty-four 
precee are visited and described in 1916. 

he forty-four stereographs cost 4 If 
all are ordered at one time, a clot Te aed, 
gold-lettered case is given free. Ten are 
used during the _ thir quaster, cost $1.67. 
Three of these will be called for in August. 
Less than four in oné order cost 20 cents 
each. Stereoscopes, 90 cents each. Post- 
age or express is prepaid on all orders for 
stereographs or stereoscopes. 

Lantern slides ot the same scenes can also 

supplied. Plain slides, Fi cents each; 
sepia-tinted, s5 cents; colored, $1.10. In or- 
ders for twenty-five or more, prices are: 
lain, 40 cents; sepia, ¥ cents; colored, $1.00. 
nd orders to The Sunday Sehool Times 
Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
a. 


From the Platform 
. By Phillip E. Howard 


A prager Before the Lesson.—Lord Jesus, 
we thank thee that thy spirit has moved in 
the hearts of strong servants of thine to do 
thy blessed will, notwithstanding all oppo- 
sition. We peay that in our day and time 
we may be like them, and that we may. be 
very outspoken for thee. Grant that we may 
be tree from all selt-consciousness and move 
about our tasks with the Christ-conscious- 
ness that gives power to our words and 
deeds. May we not be moved by any low 
and selfish motives to hold back from ac- 
cepting thy word and thyself in all the ful- 
ness Offered to us in thy grace. We ask 
this in thy dear name. Amen. 


After the Lesson.— When business and 
religion don’t mix it is because religion 
hurts the business that doesn’t want 
to be mixed with it. If your religion 
and your work don’t mix then it would 
be a good thing to come to a quick de- 
cision as to how the work can be fitted 
to the religion, or else given up.. “Busi- 
ness is business” was no doubt the 
motto of the Ephesus silversmiths. (1) 

Is there any one in this school to-day 
who is holding back from full loyalty 
to Jesus Christ, full acceptance of him 
and from the wonderful new life that 
he offers, just because of something in 
the present life that he is not willing 
to give up? Is it business, or habit, or 
purposes, or amusements of question- 
able kinds, or what? We know in our 
own hearts what is keeping us in a 
State of revolt against the loving com- 
mands of Jesus Christ. Billy Sunday 
said once in a meeting, “Wherever the 
apostle Paul went he caused either a re- 
vival or a riot.” Have you ever been 
enough devoted to the Lord Jesus Christ 
to cause either, because of your out- 
spoken earnestness in facing any great 
evil, or in testifying to your faith in 
Christ? (2) 

Some of us are still studying our 
three R’s in day-school, “readin’, ritin’, 
and ’rithmetic.” To-day I’m going to 
put on the board three other R’s if you'll 
help me: What is one word that I’ve 
already used, beginning with R, that 
expresses opposition? Yes, Revolt. 
[Write it with a tall R.] What’s an- 
other R word, meaning a waking up in 
religiwn? Yes, Revival [write it]. And 
another R word, meaning goodness that 
tells what Christ offers us when we ac- 
cept him? Well, that’s a bit harder. 
Yes, Righteousness [write it]. Are any 
of us in the first word? In the second? 
And isn’t it wonderful to think that 
Christ can give us the last word for 
our own? What are we doing to lead 
others out of opposition to him, in the 
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schooling of all that these three R’s 
mean? Let us pray. 


Reviva 
EVIVAL 
IGHTEOUSNESS 


PHILADELPHIA. 














- 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


“ All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 

“Am I a soldier of the cross?” 

“Jesus calls us, o’er the tumult.” 

“Jesus shall reign where’er the sun.” 

“©O Jesus, I have promised.” 

“Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 

“ Who is on the Lord’s side?” 

“Ye servants of God, your Master proclaim.” 


(References in parentheses are to the 
metrical Psalm Book “Bible Songs.”) 
Psalm 62 : 1-12 (122: 1, 4, §)- 
Psalm 52: 1-9 (110: 1, 4-6). 
Psalm 39 : 6-13 (82 : 6, 7, 10-12). 
Psalm 49 : 1-20 (103 : 1, 4, 10-12). 
Psalm 37 : 1-10 (76 : 1-3). 


[ Department Helps | 


For the Primary Teacher 








By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


love money more than we love God 
and the right. 

Note.—To-day’s Scripture presents 
the first story material for a month. 
All of chapter nineteen belongs to the 
story, giving details which led to the 
riot. These are profitable for older 
classes. For children the story should 
be simplified. 

Review and Introduction—Last Sun- 
day we talked of Paul’s letter about 
giving money. (recall items briefly). 

o-day. we will look at some pieces of 
our money. On every piece there is 
some kind of a head. Who remembers 
what heads are on copper, nickel, and 
silver pieces? Some countries use heads 
of kings, queens, etc. Did you éver see 
anybody praying to these heads? Would 
it be right? God’s Word teaches, Thou 
shalt not make any image nor any like- 
ness of anything to bow down to wor- 
ship it. (Also the first commandment.) 

Sing: 

“Father, lead thy little children 

Very early to thy throne; 


We will have no gods before thee, 
Thou art God, and thou alone.” 


(Primary and Junior Hymnal, Heidelberg 
Press, 35 cénts.) 


We have money to buy what we need’ 
Christians should | 


and: to help. others. 
learn to save and give God’s part. Re- 
member the words of Jesus: It is more 
blessed to give than to receive. 


Lesson Setting—Paul traveled much. 
It was in Athens that he found a monu- 
ment: To an Unknown God. He was 
glad to tell about the true God (Lesson, 
July 16). 

Paul and his friends, the tent-makers, 
crossed the water to the great city of 
Ephesus (18:18, 19). Here was a 
great temple, where people worshiped 
the goddess Diana. Paul and his friends 
found a synagogue and taught the Jews 
about Jesus. Others wanted to hear, 
so Paul taught them for two years in 
a school (19:9). Many became Paul’s 
friends and stopped worshiping Diana. 

Lesson Story—In Ephesus lived a 
silversmith, named Demetrius, who 
hired many workmen, who made their 
living and were getting rich by making 
and selling silver charms or larger sil- 
ver images of the goddess Diana. Some 
people wore them. Others set them up 
in shrines, to worship them. (1) 

When Paul first taught in Ephesus, 
Demetrius and his workmen didn’t care 
much, but when people learned * about 
Jesus, they stopped buying images of 
Diana. One day many of Paul’s friends 
brought their heathen books and made 
a bonfire of them (19: 19). 

Then Demetrius and his workmen be- 
came angry, -because they were losing 
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business. Demetrius called a meeting 
and talked (simplify and read verses 
25-28). Then a crowd gathered and ar- 
rested two of Paul’s friends and rushed 
with them like a mob to the out-door 
theater. 

Paul heard about the riot and wanted 
to go to stop it, but his friends wouldn’t 
let him go. 

The mob made a great noise shout- 
ing. A man stood before them and 
beckoned with his hand, hoping to talk 
to them. When they knew he was a 
Jew, they wouldn’t listen, but shouted 
for two hours, Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians. 

City officers heard and rushed to the 
place. They listened to the town clerk, 
who said: Everybody knows that 
Ephesus worships the. great goddess 
Diana. The men whom you arrested 
are not robbers nor wicked men. Let 
Demetrius and his workmen go to law 
to Settle their troubles. We are in dan- 
ger because of to-day’s uproar. As the 
town clerk spoke, they quieted down, 
and he dismissed the meeting. 

Present-Day Parallel. — Temperance 
teaching for children did not fit in with 
the lesson for August 6. One phase of 
it does fit in with to-day’s story. Deme- 


| trius didn’t care whether it was right 


| 


or wrong to make and sell silver shrines 
of Diana for people to worship, so long 
as he and his friends could sell them 


and get rich from the business. 
[. ¥sS0N TEACHING.—It is wrong to 


Compare with saloons and _ cigar 
stores of to-day, whose owners do not 


, seem to care how much harm they do, 


| sell such harmful things. 


so long as they make money. If men 
loved God and. their fellow-men more 
than they love money, they would not 
People who 


| spend money for liquor. and tobacco 
; learn to love those things more than 


they love to help God’s work, and they 
do not give him his part. Paul wrote 


to Timothy, The love of money is a 





root of all kinds of evil. 

Hand-W ork.—Let each child draw a 
circle to represent, a piece of money, 
and write, I want my money to do——? 
(good or harm). Let each choose. 

Wherever saloons have been closed, 
give thanks for it. 

CHICAGO. 
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‘My Class of Girls 
By Mrs. Luella Denison Baldwin 


OR a moment discuss strikes, .which 
have been so prevalent of late. What 
is a strike? Why do people strike? 
What is to be gained by a strike? How 
do they frequently result? etc. Money, 
business, and religion were the reasons 


given by the leader of this mob in 
Ephesus. Against whom was it di- 
rected? 

What ~good friends had Paul at 


Ephesus? (18:18, 19.) God had might- 
ily used Paul’s -testimony - to- Christ 
there (19:17+20). Large numbers had 
become . Christians.- When that hap- 
pens in any town something:is sure to 
follow. The dancing master, the Sun- 
day baseball -management, -the liquor 
dealers and theater organizations grum- 
ble at the falling off in business. They 
have no regard for the lives reclaimed, 
homes made pure, and ideals lifted, but 
only for their own gain. 

Something must be done. Demetrius 
called a meeting. Demetrius lets out 
the real cause of his provocation, greed 
for gold (v. 25). He tries to cover 
his selfishness by appealing to their re- 
ligious motives, that Diana was being 
“deposed from her magnificence whom 
all Asia and the world. worshippeth.” 
With this pretense Demetrius cunningly 
led the enraged crowd on until they be- 
came an insane. ob. 

Girls, look out for the motive you 
can’t call by its right name, which has 
to be covered over. If there are things 
about that boy or girl friend which you 
don’t want mother to know, that is not 
the best friend for you. Perhaps you'll 
scarcely admit anything is wrong, but 
the fact that you conceal something 
proves that there is. Things which are 
absolutely right, pure, and of God never 
need an apology. 


Paul hadn’t preached. and railed 
against idols (v. 37). ~ He «doubtless 
did not tell them that they must quit 
wearing their little gods about and 
never again take part in the ‘heathen 
dances and processions if they were to 


become Christians. Paul preached 
Jesus Christ. The people received Jesus 
Christ. 

asked Paul, 


Do you suppose any 
“Must i give up my little man-made god 
if I accept the great true living God?” 
That sounds like the questions girls 
sometimes ask: Must I give up my 
dancing, cards, movies, and theater if 
I become a Christian? 

A bright, attractive society girl was 
spending the winter with her mother in 
Los Angeles. She was a church-mem- 
ber, but living for what she thought was 
a good time. In order to be an all- 
round intelligent girl she thought it 
wise to know a little about the Bible. 
So she enrolled at the Bible Institute. 
She marveled at the happiness and con- 
tentment of the girls who were living 
without the things she supposed indis- 
pensable. Very soon she was leading 
children’s meetings, teaching a Sunday- 
school class visiting the sick and un- 
fortunate in the hospitals. The Bible 
became a new book. She discovered 
that happiness was not in being enter- 
tained with dresses, dinners, and dances, 
but in letting Christ take full possession 
and live out through her in helpfulness 
to others. ’ 

Vacation is on. She is at home now. 





Many of her friends are scoffing because 
| she has forsaken her idol god, pleas- 
| ure, to serve the living God, but she is 
happy telling them by her lips and her 
| life that what Jesus said is true. He 
did come to give us life more abundant- 
ly, and that our joy might be full (John 
10:10; 15:11). . Help your girls to dis- 
| cover any idol they may be serving and 
‘to forsake -it. 

| Have you observed the contrast be- 
!tween Demetrius and the town clerk in 
their influence upon the people? They 
dealt with the same people. One pro- 
duced disorder, the other peace. A cer- 
tain girl enters your group. She an- 
nounces a bit of scandal, she finds fault, 
then criticizes, tells a questionable story. 
She talks in loud, slangy, vulgar lan- 
guage. -She arouses unrest, dissatisfac- 
tion, evil thoughts and suggestions in 
the minds of the girls. 
' taste; as we say. Another girl enters. 
She speaks kindly and appreciatively of 
people. She narrates bright, interest- 
ing stories.. Everything about her is 
ladylike and refined. She looks upon 
the bright side of life. You are glad 
she came. You go from her presence 
inspired to be and to do.- Which girl 
are you? (1) 


For Next Week’s Lesson 


neyings. 
What happened at Troas? 
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forated. The pupil tears it out and 
brings .it.to- Sunday-school with him. 

A second set of questions follows, 
containing additional work for the older 
pupils, but written. work is not required 
on this set. 

The Times Question Quarterly for 
Pupils, each perforated sheet contain- 
ing two sets of questions on the lesson 
with blank space for written answers, 
may be ordered at 10 cents per quar- 
terly booklet, postpaid, or 40 cents. a 
year, from The Sunday School Times 
Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Mr. Long’s Hints on Lesson 8 


Te. answer to question 6 is that 
Alexander did not say anything be- 
cause the crowd would not allow him to. 

Unless a better word is suggested, 
use “silversmiths” as the index word 
for this chapter. 

The questions below the line were 
written with a view to developing the 
topic “My aim in life.” Demetrius’ aim 
was to make money. Money is a good 
thing, and we are not to be slothful in 
business, but we are also to be fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord. 

Following questions » and o, I would 
recommend that the lesson close with 
a careful reading of the hymn “In the 
Cross of Christ 1 Glory.” When I was 
a’ youngster, I thought that meant that 
we gloried in bearing the cross. That 
was a wrong conception. We glory be- 
cause Christ died for us; the first line 
should be explained. 

Younger pupils should not be asked 
questions after g, except that i may be 
used as a closing. 

If you desire to divide the questions 
below the line among the pupils, they 
may be divided as follows: a and g; 


|b, c, d; e and f; h and i; j and k; en- 





/ of the goddess, and: to boom trade. 


tire class 1, m, n. 
Ext Paso, Texas. 
<~ 
Pucker’s “‘ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O Rogers 
RED told what he had found out 
about Diana, the heathen goddess the 
Ephesians all worshiped. 


Bert explained how visitors to her 
temple all wanted to buy a little image 


| of the goddess, so that making these 
She leaves a bad | : 


little idols was one of the main occu- 
‘pations of the city... He said he sup- 
posed the silversmiths were all organ- 
ized into a labor union, and that Deme- 
trius was secretary of his local. That’s 
why it says he “brought no small gain 
to the craftsmen.” (1) 

It seems that every year they had 
a great festival in Ephesus in honor 
The 
field sports were paid for by a board 


F 'of ten managers elected for that - 
Read chapter 20. Trace Paul’s jour-.| gg Ao calm meno) 


pose, but the business men probably 
chipped in on the other expenses ex- 
pecting to get it back, and more, too, 


What statements did Paul make about by selling images to the crowd. 


himself ? 


What counsel did Paul give the 
Ephesians ? 

What was Paul’s purpose in living? 
(Phil. 1:21). 

For what purpose are you in the 
world? 

Briste Institute, Los ANGELES. 
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For Those Using the Times 
Question Quarterly for Pupils 
Je: Times Question Quarterly gives 

date, number, title, Golden Text, 
and Scripture reference of each lesson, 
but no text. For the text pupils must 
use their Bibles, and familiarity with 
their Bibles is thus the first advantage 
of this plan. 

In the Quarterly itself; following the 
title, Golden. Text, etc., come two sets 
of questions on the lesson. The first set 
(usually about seven in number) is in- 
tended to cover the “story” of the les- 
son. Each pupil is required to answer 
this first set of questions in writing, 





using blank space provided for the pur- 
pose on each page The leaf is per- 


This year the crowds were small and 
business was bad. They were not get- 


| ting their money back. Demetrius hus- 





tled out and found it was the preach- 
ing of Paul which was hurting business 
and making people neglect the goddess. 
So he got up a big labor demonstration 
against the Christians. (2) 

Teacher says behind almost every op- 
position to reform you will find greed 
for gain. One great howl against pro- 
hibition is that it will hurt business, 
and it will—the liquor business. Be- 
hind much of the cry for preparedness 
is the greed for big profits in business. 
The movement against sweat shops and 
child labor -has to fight the same foe. 
Right .always: opposes ill-gotten gains, 
but to hear some men talk you’d think 
that to touch big profits was to destroy 
the very Constitution of the United 
States. * 

The mob couldn’t find Paul, but they 
caught two of his assistants and rush- 
ing into the theater they yelled and 
howled till they set a world’s record 
for long-distance howling that has never 
been equaled, not even by a national 
political convention. 

We passed around the lesson picture, 
a stereograph showing the ruins to-day 








seat thirty 
Carl thought Pa 
the 








LESSON FOR AUG. 20 (Acts 19 : 23-41) 


of that v theater.1 It was an open- 
air place, 
le. (3) 


tried to get into 

theater so as to tell the crowd about 
Jesus. That’s the way he did afterward 
to the mob in Jerusalem. He wasn’t 


one r . — it was a good 
’t let him go in. 
I wr to tell about Alexander. 


Mother thinks he was a coppersmith, 
for Paul says in Second Lee agp 3 4:14 
that Alexander the coppersmith did him 
much harm. He was a Jew, and may 
have so far forgotten the second com- 
mandment as to go into the image-mak- 
ing business. (4) 

e didn’t want the crowd to blame 
the Jews for Paul’s preaching, for that 
might start a persecution on him. So 
he was going to explain that the Jews 
didn’t stand for Paul. But you can’t 
explain anything to a mob, especially if 
they despise you. When they saw he 


’ was a Jew they howled him down. Ex- 


plaining things doesn’t help much, any- 
way. The best plan is to be on the 
square all the time, and then people will 
trust you whatever happens. 

Bumps had the last question, about 
what the town clerk said. That clerk 
was about the only man there with any 
sense. He told them were making 
fools of themselves, and if the Chris- 
tians had done anything wrong, to have 
them tried in court. 

Teacher says that’s the best way to 
do about everything. It doesn’t pay to 
lick the fellow who has cheated you, 
nor fight the umpire, nor get even with 
es teacher, nor boycott the preacher. 

f you think you have been treated 
wrong, take it to the proper authorities 
in a dignified way. He says if we boys 
will always take that stand about every- 
thing we will usually get justice in the 
end, and will be defending our liberties 
as truly as our forefathers did. 

Next Sunday’s home questions are: 

_Trace remainder of Paul’s third jour- 
ney On map. ; 

Why «could. not Paul stop :at Ephesus? 


How faithful and active had Paul 
been? 


Why does Paul leave out the cruci- | 


fixion and resurrection? (v. 21.) 


What did Paul count most important | 


in life? (v. 24.) 

ie did Paul mean by wolves? (v. 
20. 
My did they love Paul so? (vs. 37- 
38). 

Teaching Hints from Pucker 
Explanation. 

Who was Diana? 

Who was Demetrius? 

What stirred up Demetrius? 

Why did the mob howl so? Picture. 

Why did Paul try to get into the 
theater? 

Who was Alexander? 

What was Alexander going to say? 

What advice did the town clerk give? 
Application. ; 

Greed for gain fights reform. 

Have respect for law and order. 

Terre Haute, Inn. 





For Family Worship 
By the Rev. Joseph W. Kemp 











yA visiting a little while ago an 
elderly lady whose hair was silvery 
and white with age. She is rapidly ap- 
proaching her tenth decade of experi- 
ence, by far the major portion of 
which has: been spent in the fellowship 
and service of Christ. For over fifty 
ears she had the companionship of 
or beloved husband, who recently was 
translated to the Home-above. I was 
interested in many things she had to 
tell me, -but in none more so than that 
she had continued the customs of the 
home as when they were both together. 
Family Worship as an institution in 
that home was established many years 





1See “Visiting the Lesson Scenes,” page 
477 in this issue. 
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ago and one could judge that not a lit- 
tle of the peace and the calm of. all 
this matured saint’s closing days was 
due to this practise. 

I am sti wae any response to 
my recent appeals for suggestions to 
be embodied in this column. Will you 
help us? 


August 14 to 20 
Mon.—Acts 19:1-7. The Holy Spirit Given. 

There is no reason why the believer 
should not at conversion enter immedi- 
ately into the blessedness of the fulness 
of the wicge Big eat Neglect in doing so 
is largel result of ignorance of the 

eat gift. Faith is born of knowledge. 

ithout the Holy Spirit service is bar- 
ren. 

Prayer Succestions: Let us seek 
for ourselves, if we have not already 
done so, the fulness of the Holy Spirit. 
Pray that his graces may shine through 
you and that his power dwelling in you 
may operate to make you holy, Christ- 
like, powerful, and true. 

Tues.—Acts 19: 8-20. Effective Preaching. 

That preaching which has Christ at 
the heart and center of it cannot be 
barren. To “preach Jesus” was Paul’s 

lory and it was his hearers’ salvation. 
ere is no other name worthy of the 

thought, love, and adoration of men. 

Omnipotence slumbers in it. 

Prayer Svuccestions: Pray for 
a deepening of the work of grace in 
your own soul, so that not only the 
words you utter for Christ may be ef- 
fective, but that the life shall truly pro- 
claim Christ. Pray for all who are 
seeking to make Christ known either 
publicly or by private endeavor. 


Wed.—Acts 19 : 23-29. Riot at Ephesus. 


Wherever Christ is preached there’ is 
sure to be some uproar, The thing to 


fear in our own day is thé appalling’ 


indifference everywhere apparent.. Riot- 
ing and persecution are not to be feared 
nearly so much as stagnation and death. 

Prayer Succestions: . Pray for 
the progress of the Gospel all. over the 
American Continent. Only. the Gospel 
can save from the perils and dangers 
which are threatening her. Pray. God 
to break the indifference of the. people 
to spiritual things and to create a re- 
ligious revival. 


Thurs.—Acts 19 : 30-41. Quelling the Riot. 

It is a fine thing to learn the art of 
referring all things to God and leaving 
results in his hands. As a rule when 
we ourselves attempt to straighten out 
our own entanglements we do but com- 
plicate matters. The Lord has ready 
instruments he can use. 


PRAYER SvuGGESTIONS: Give God 
thanks for the open doors in the world 
of missions and pray that the church 
may be willing and ready to enter them. 
Pray also for entrance to Tibet and Af- 
ghanistan, that these fast closed lands 
may soon be opened. 

Fri.—1 Tim. 6: 3-10. Gain of Godliness. 

All who are godly know that not 
only in the life to come is there bless- 
ing, but in the life that now is the ad- 
vantage all rests with the children of 
God. Yes! it pays to serve Jesus. The 
gain is physical, mental, moral, and 
spiritual. 

Prayer Succestions: Do not let us 
limit God in our prayers either by un- 
belief or by imagining that we know all 
that he can do. Think of how he de- 
lights through Christ to do great things 
for us. Pray for a great spirit of in- 
cmrgeen to come over the Church of 

od. 


Sat.—Eph. 1:1-14. Message to Ephesians. 

This letter is an inexhaustible mine 
of spiritual truth, and is the richest of 
all Paul’s epistles. Let us notice in the 
verses read that believers are by the 
Father chosen, holy, blameless, loving, 
and adopted into his family. 

Prayer Succestions: What a sad 
pride the nations find in their military 
armaments and what awful passions are 
let loose at the beginning of war. God 
can in answer. to. his people's. prayers 
give peace. Let us pray for it, and 


pathy and understanding. 





that the rule of righteousness may be 
established. f . 


Sun.—Eph. 6: 16-28. Spiritual Conflict. 
Here we have the warrior’s power, 
uipment, his foes, and his resource. 

enemy is a spiritual one and must 
be met by spiritual power. No armor 
for the back is provided, for in God's 
name we must face the foe. 

Prayer Succestions: Each one of 
us is no doubt connected with some 
congregation or circle of believers. The 
members of such have a claim on our 
intercession. Pray for your minister, 
leader, or superintendent, and that the 
power of the Spirit may be manifest to- 
~ through preaching. 

Ew York City. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, August 20 
Growth: Body, Mind, Spirit (Luke 
2 : 40-52). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—Growing in the temple (1 Sam. 2: 


Tues.—Silent growt (Luke 1 : 67-80). 

Wed.—Growing aright (Acts 17 : 10-15). 

Taawe—Ene ah mind (Rom. 7 : 14-25; 

Fri.—The spiritual mind (1 Cor. 2: 9-16). 

Sat.—Grow - graciousness (2 Peter 1: 
1-9). 











How can we obey the command to grow? 
What things stunt the mind? 


‘What is spiritual growth as distinguished 
joanne _ = 


7 we things that are essential to 
i growth are solitude and society. 
Solitude is necessary to bring the soul 
into deep fellowship with God, to allow 
it opportunity ‘for recovery of poise and 
‘perspective,''to enable’ it to get clear 
sight ‘of its'‘purpose and standards. The 
life that is lost in a ceaseless chatter of 
talk and bustle of activity soon thins 
out and turns to inefficiency. It: has 
nothing to give. It has no ideals or 
propelling motives above the mean 
down-drawing level of the crowd. For 
originality and power and _ creative 
courage and enlargement, the soul 
needs its lonely contact with the great- 
ness and glory of God. As Lowell 
says: 

“If chosen men had never been alone 

In deep mid-silence open door’d to God 

No greatness ever had been dreamed or 

done.” 

But the soul needs society for growth 
as well as solitude. A great deal of 
our best enlargement will come from 
others. They will suggest ideas to us, 
good books, new points of view. Most 
of the ideas which we think are our own 
are not ours at all. We got them from 
some one else and have forgotten. 
When one has been away from America 
for some time and then comes back, he 
realizes how dependent for incentive 
and intelligence and inspiration he is 
upon his associations, and he is bewil- 
dered at first because influences pour 
in upon him so fast. He has to read- 
just his receptivity and the velocity of 
all his processes, and thus he feels the 
expanding effect of the outward stim- 
ulation. If we want to grow we must 
mingle with people and be ready to 
learn, to extend the area of our sym- 
If we draw 
off and avoid people and do not read 
or talk, we may be happy, but we will 
shrivel into something less. 

> 4 

We grow best by giving. We shall 
find it always easier to remember things 
that we have told other people. If we 
want to memorize a bit of poetry the 
best way to do it is to read it aloud 
to other people. If we do this often 
enough we can keep it But it will not 
do just to say it silently to ourselves. 
And the principle is general. Action, 
energy, effort are reproductive and ac- 

( Continued on next page) 
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A Guide to Bible Study 


A Systematic Graded Course 
of Lessons for the Sunday 
School and the Home 


BY HARRY E. RICHARDS, A. M., M.D. 





Carefully Graded. Prectical. Scriptural. 
Makes the Word of God clear. Adds a 
new impetus to the study of the Bible as a 
whole. Endorsed by recognized authorities 





Are you as a teacher or vintendent anxious 
to ge oon tn ids the wonderful joel 
as it e in progressive, logical s 
of Old and New Testaments ? ° 
“These volurhes are what they claim to be: 
A Guide to Bible Study. The seven years cover 
the vital portions of God’s Word. With such 
a —_ any one can become fairly familiar 
with the outstanding teachings of the Bible.''— 
Watchman-Examiner. 


As head of a household or leader of the Home 
Department, are you looking for a course 
which will fill the need of the home ? 


‘* These volumes would prove immensely val- 
uable for the family study of God's Word,—a 
study that ought to be revived.'’— Watchman- 
Examiner. 


‘*The thousands of people who for various 
reasons are not in touch with the school will 
find it fills a long-felt want as a guide to inde- 
pendent Bible study, and is equally valuable as 
an aid in private devotions or family worship 
in the home.''"—New York Evening Post. 


Are you secking for a course of graded lessons ¥ 


‘‘There is an increasing call on the part of 
Sunday-school workers in the younger grades 
for a satisfactory course of Graded Lessons, 
with satisfactory helps. ‘A Guide to Bible 
Study’ is one of the. very few answers to that 
call. At the point where many modern graded 
courses and helps are dangerous, ‘A Guide to 
Bible Study’ is wholly satisfying : it rings true 
to the inspired Word of God.""— The Sunday 
School Times. 


“The Junior Grades proceed on the basis 
that little people have real; minds, and that 
God has words suitable for them. The Junior 
Grades are a helpful guide for mothers who 
would read the Bible to their children."'— Rev. 
S. H. Leeper, Media, Pa. 


‘It has been said that the work was prepared 
‘to meet the demand for asystematic and com- 
prehensive course of graded lessons, adapted 
to scholars from ten to seventeen.’ It might 
be truthfully added that it almost equally meets 
the demands of Bible students of any age. ‘he 
work is undenominational in character, and its 
foundation is the Bible, with a gratifying ab- 
sence of extraneous matter.’’—Zhe Assembly 
Herald. 


As teacher or superintendent, do you wish val- 
uable assistance in Studying and teaching 
the International Lessons ? 


** Teachers of the Uniform Lessons may find 
these volumes of valuable collateral help... . 
Dr. Richards has done a valuable piece of pio- 
neering work in this new field of Graded Les- 
sons, and many schools that have already in- 
troduced the course poe Ag me to its ‘ pu- 
oas qualities.’ "’— Sunday School 

imes. 


‘This admirable work will prove a help to 
those pursuing thé Uniform tonenn: Teach- 
ers and superintendents should carefully study 
the system both for its Bible value and for 
its pedagogical suggestiveness,’’— Watchman- 
Examiner. 


Are you seeking for some course which will 
open the mind and heart of the student to 
the spiritual influence of The Book ? 


**The leading truths of each lesson are brought 
out by a series of carefully selected questions, 
which are answered by Bible references, thus 
making it quite impossible for one to go far 
astray doctrinally in his studies or teachings, and 
at the same time making it absolutely neces- 
sary to ‘‘search the Scriptures.’’ Following 
such a system, the teacher is left free to make 
his own applications of the truths he would im- 
press, unbiased by the opinions of others,’’— 
The Assembly Herald. 

‘‘This series of Bible studies is in the in- 
terest of the fact that the true Christian life, 
with its attributes of prayer, meditation, serv- 
ice, faith, hope, and love is based on Scriptural 
knowledge ; and the methods used by this au- 
thor are adapted to the attainment of a clear 
and complete knowledge of the Bible. We 
like the goals sought, and have faith in the 
means employed to reach them."’— The Re- 
ligious Telescope. 





Descriptive pamphiet with specimen /es- 
son from each grade sent free on request. 


INDEX PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box 123 Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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Study | 
._ the Bible 
with 
Dr. Scofield 


No matter where you are or how 
busy you are, you can study the 
Bible under Dr. Scofield by using 


The Scofield Reference Bible 


The prophecies harmonized, all the books 
of the Bible analyzed, the Greater Cov- 
enants explained, apparent contradictions 
reconciled, and has all the helps to the hard 
places on the page where they occur. 
These helps are equal to a com- 
plete course of Bible study, and they 
not only explain the great Bible doctrines, 
but they train you how to study the Bible. 
Clear black face type, easy to read 


cum (Oxford India Paper ed.) . . . 7.00 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
10 Other Styles Send for circular 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESB AMERICAN 9-0 
29 West 32nd Street, - + + + New 











The 
Missionary 
Institute 





[Thirty-fourth Year] - 


NYACK-ON-THE- nyeson 


Provides thorough training for For- 
eign and Home Missionaries, Minis- 
ters, Pastar’s Assistants and Sun- 
day School Workers, 


Wilson Memorial Academy 


Affiliated with Missionary lastitute 
Registered under New York State Board of Regents 
A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Gives 
best Academic training fgr young men and 
women wishing to enter the service of the Lord. 

For new Catalogue, write to 


Rev. W. M. Turnbull, Nyack, N. Y. 











DePAUW UNIVERSITY 


GREENCASTLE, INDIANA 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. | Twenty: 


departments, offering a well-balanced 
poses Bh. mg Special training in Education, 
ome Economics and Journalism. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC with Interstate reputation. 
TWELVE COLLEGE BUILDINGS, including 


the new $125,000 Bowman Memorial Building, 
which contains a fully equipped cymaaen 
for both men and women, ‘Two new buildings: 
Studebaker Administration, $50,000, and new 
Woman’s Hall, $100,000, already financed, 
will be erected 1916-17. 


COLLEGE LIFE wholesome, v igorous and demo- 
cratic. No saloons nor low-class theatres. High 
standards of scholarship. Expenses moderate. 

Write for the 1916 Ilinstrated Booklet, 

GEORGE RICHMOND GROSE, President 











An Endowed Christian 


Peddie Home School for Boys 


Prepares for all Colleges. High Grade in Every 
Particular, Lower sc school for younger boys. 
Fifty-first year opens $ pens September 20, 1916. 


es a ue and full information :ddress 
» SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster, 
Hightstown, N. J. 














Berkeley 
Divinity School 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
For Candidates for Holy Orders. The 63rd 


worthiest books 





year begins September 19 
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Young People’s Prayer Meeting 


(Continued from preceding page) 


cumulative processes. 
people, by contributing our. full share, 
by-giving out our best treasure, we shall 
ourselves be enlarged and enriched. 


m 
’ 


“Reading ‘maketh a full man.’ 


the kind of reading he does. 
wants to have a clear, firm, efficient 
mind he will read many of the best and | 
These books were not 
written in any ‘onm measure in the last 
five years. Some were, but most of 


than that. We ought to exercise a de- 


selection of books to read, and not | 


books, or worse yet, into ephemeral and 
debilitating periodicals. 
2 


Our chief mistake in character is in 
assuming that what we are we are and 
that we cannot be otherwise. But, as 
a matter of fact, while we are something 
we are always becoming something else. 

We are changing our characters daily, 
strengthening some qualities, weakening 
others. Why not weaken the bad qual- 
ities and strengthen the good? 

< 


Two of the qualities in which we 
ought especially to grow are gracious- 
ness ‘and spaciousness. 

We ought to become more ripely kind, 
more tolerant, and generous, and patient 





Then she called to her gardener: 
“Gardener! Conte see the most beau- 
tiful rosebud that has yet bloomed in 


By talking to my garden!” 


The gardener came. } 
“I want you. to take special care of | 


this rosebud,” said the princess. “See 


| that no one comes near it to-day. Let! 





the books best worth reading are older but only a brown and withered bud. 
liberate and thoughtful choice in the | It is gone, and it was so fair and per- 


merely allow ourselves to "drift into | 





| as we grow older and know more about | 


ourselves and others. 
| We ought to grow simpler, more high- 


| visioned, bolder in hope and expegta- | 


| tion. 


To “grow in grace, and in the knowl. 
edge of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ” covers it all. 


New York: City. 
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[ Children at Home 
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How the iar Cisne to! 
the Princess 


By Marion Wathen Fox 








—n & 





Author’s Note.—The whole Sunday- 
school world (and beyond) knows and loves 
that great man of God, Mr. Marion Lawrance. 

of Mr. Lawrance’s very beautiful ideas— 

and he has carried it out for years —is to leave 

|| just a rosebud for a friend in trouble.- He 

ort what messages the rosebud can speak. 
He believes, as he so often says: 


** Better a flo chea, uet 
To send to my ined | tarven dar 


by wlalpeg chp pl lona rab eel 
And so a few years when Mr. Lawrance 
had a very great trou ble of his own, rosebuds 
came to him from friends far and near. So, 
too, I dedicate this little story as a “rosebud ™ 
offering “to my friend this very day.” 











NCE upon a time there was a 

beautiful princess. This beautiful 
princess had a lovely garden. It was 
a rose-garden. One morning the prin- 
cess came to her garden. It looked more 
lovely than ever before. Here and there 
drops of dew sparkling like so many dia- 
monds were still on the roses. But the 
golden sunbeams were kissing the dew- 
diamonds away. And everywhere was 
the sweet, sweet scent of the roses. 


roses—white _ roses, pink roses, red 
roses, with all the beautiful tints and 
shades in between. 


said, and then stood still to gaze on 
one white rosebud that had just come 
to her notice. 

“Ah, this is the most beautiful of 
all!” she exclaimed in delight. 


so perfect: So fair! Never have [| 





Surely it shall bring a wonderful rose.” 


“They are beautiful, beautiful,” she | 


bud and gazed long at its beauty. 
®) she called the gardener. 


guard it for me. 


| withered rosebud of: yesterday;-but [ 


And no one touch it, or even smell it, lest 
what a man is filled with depends upon they harm it: 
‘If he morning (again and enjoy my beautiful 


I will come to-morrow 


rosebud.” 


Next morning she came again to her 
garden. She went at once to her beau- 
tiful white rosebud. But—alas! she 
found not a beautiful white rosebud, 


“Oh, my beautiful wl ‘te rosetud! 


| fect—the jmost beautiful oxe I have 
ever seen,” said the princess, with the 
ears streaming down her cheeks. Then 
she cailed to her gardener. 

“Why did you not guard my lovely 
rosebud for me?” said the princess. 

“I did, fair princess. I would not so 
much as let another look upon it lest 
they should in some way mar its-beauty. 
I said, ‘This rosebud is the most beauti- 
ful in the whole garden and its bear’ y 
is for the princess alone.’ A little child 
passed by and spied it through the 
gate. She entreated me to let her in 
to touch it just once, but I drove her 
away. But—oh, princess, I am so sorry, 
in spite of all my care the rosebud 
withered and died—I know not why!” 

And the princess, weeping, turned 
away from her rose-garden. But just 
as she neared the gateway all at once 
she spied a lovely pink rosebud. She 
stopped. She drew nearer and stooped 
over the bud. The smiles came back to 
her face. 

“Oh, lovely, lovely rosebud !” she ex- 
claimed, stooping ‘to Kiss it. “Never did 
I expect to sée such a perfect rosebud | 
again. Why, you are as beautiful as my 





shall see that you,’ too, do not wither— ! 
I ‘catitiot- spare su¢h -a beautiful ‘bud 
from ‘thy garden. Bloom for me, the | 
beautiful princess, will you not, ‘dear | 
rosebud?” And again she kissed the | 
Then | 


“Stay by this rosebud all day oi 
It is too ‘beautiful to | 
lose. It'must not wither like the white | 
rosebud. Only keep it looking just like | 
this for me, gardener, and every morn- | 


| ing when I come to the garden I will | 


bring thee a piece of gold. 
So the gardener promised. 
Next morning while the diamond 


|dewdrops were decking the rosebuds | 


and the golden visitors from their far- | 
away home in the sky were just be-| 
ginning to say good-morning to the 


| roses, the princess came again dressed 


in her silken garments. 
“I go first of all to say good- waiting 
to my perfect pink rosebud!” she ex- 


claimed as she passed through the gate-— 


The princess walked about admiring her | 


"at oe 


' 


way. 

But—alas! no perfect pink rosebud 
was there. It, too, was a withered 
brown rosebud now. 

“Ah, princess, I tried my best,” said 
the weeping gardener, “but there is 
some secret of the roses we do not 
know.” 

Then, weeping, once more the prin-' 
cess turned away from her garden. 

As she went to pass through the 
gateway some one stood in the way. It 
was an. angel—a beautiful, beautiful 
angel. 

The angel said: 

“Fair princess! Weep not! If thou 
wouldst know the secret of the rose- 
buds I can tell thee. I can tell you how 
to keep them growing always fair and 
beautiful—you, yourself, fair princess, | 
hold the key of the secret. If thou 
wouldst know it, stoop and let me, 
whisper it into thy ear.” 

And the princess stooped her head 
and the angel whispered it. 

Then at once a beautiful light came 
upon the face of the princess. She was 
more lovely than ever before. Some- 
how she seemed to have taken on some 


seen such a beautiful rosebud before. | of the beauty of the white rosebud and | 


of the pink rosebud. 
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“Oh, I know now why my white rose- 
bud and pink rosebud withered! But 
I shall keep my rosebuds now—I shall 
keep them now—I understand it now!” 
exclaimed the princess turning to thank 
the angel. But the angel had gone. 

Next morning the princess came 
again to her rose-garden. It seemed 
more lovely than ever before. At once 
the gardener met her and said: 

“Oh, fair princess, grieve not for 
your lost rosebuds, for I have found 
another so perfect and beautiful! 
Come at once and enjoy it while it 
lasts, for it, too, will likely wither to- 
night.” 

And the princess hastened to the rose- 


ud. 

“Ah, it is beautiful—so beautiful!” 
she said. 

“Shall I cover it with glass or hedge 
it in so that maybe I can keep its beauty 
for you a little longer, fair princess?” 
said the gardener. 

But into the face of the princess had 
come a beauty fairer than that of the 
rosebud. At once she reached forth her 
hand and plucked the rosebud. She 
looked up into the face of the gardener 
and said: 

“It’s the secret of the rosebuds—I 
have found it—an angel told me.” 

Then she hastened from the garden. 


Near the palace was a hillside. On the 
hillside was a white cottage. To this 
cottage the princess hastened. In the 


cottage a mother sat weéping by an 
empty cradle. 

“Why de you weep, dear sister?” 
asked the princess. 

“My baby has left me—gone, 
the mother. 

Then into the hand of.the mother the 
princess slipped the rosebud. 

The mother: looked -upon it—lovingly, 
longingly. Bit by bit the ‘sadness. left 
her face. The rosebud was bringing 
her messages. 

“Ah—my -rosebud blooms—the Father 
has it—He loves. the rosebuds—He 
knows how best to care for them: It 
is blooming there. for me—and Him,” 


moaned 








Tea and Coffee 
for Children 2 


These beverages contain drug 
elements that hinder development 
of both body and mind, espe- 
cially in children. 


Nowadays, for their children, 


wise parents choose 


POSTUM 


This delicious table beverage, 
made of cereals, has a wonder- 
fully satisfying flavor—a flavor 
much like the higher grades of 
coffee (but without any of cof- 
fee’s harm). Postum is a 
true, pure food-drink that has 
helped thousands to forget the 
coffee habit. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Grocers everywhere 


sell POSTUM 
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LESSON FOR AUG. 20 (Acts 19 : 23-41) 


came the messages. And glad: tears 
washed the face of the rosebud. 


Next morning the princess went 


again to her en. The gardener was 
waiting at Gs ante for her, a glad light 
in his eyes. 

“Come!” he said, and led her to 
where she had plucked the beautiful 


morning, 
Then she saw in the same place a 
bud—a more beautiful bud than had 





ae 


tT Sunday-school workers sat to- 
gether on a cottage veranda over- 
booking Williams Bay, on beautiful 
Lake Geneva. One was at the head of 
the organized Sunday-school work of a 
great province in ada. The other 
was a long-time friend from the States. 
They talked together about the truth of 
victory over the power of sin, through 
faith in Jesus Christ. 

The Canadian leader frankly said 
that he needed something he did not 
have in this matter. His friend told 
him that he could have it all at once, if 
he. would simply recognize that our 
Lord’s wonderful word, “My grace is 
sufficient for thee,” means simply that 
“Jesus is meeting all my needs now.” 
Over and over again the Canadian Sun- 
day-school Jeader repeated those words, 
asking from time to time exactly what 
they were, that he might not miss the 
simplicity and yet the sufficiency of their 
meaning. “I know that Jesus is meet- 
ing -all my needs now,” he said quietly, 
“because -his' grace is sufficient for me. 
Yes,” he said slowly, “I do know. it, 
surely. His grace is sufficient.” And then 
and there,. resting in the simple knowl- 
edge ‘that ‘Christ means what he says, 





', and that His word: is: true, he accepted 
by faith the victory for which he had. 


been hungering. 

As the days went on during that week 
at beautiful Lake Geneva, this Sunday- 
school worker had a quiet, radiant, joy- 
ous testimony to the sufficiency and the 
keeping power of Christ. And so had 
many others. -They had come to that 
place to get more and better “training 
for Sunday-school leadership.” It was 
the great International Training School 
for Sunday-school workers and leaders, 
held annually at Conference Point, Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, under the auspices 
of the International Sunday School As- 
sociation. A marvelous school it is. 
To handle the thirty-two page booklet 
that describes the school and gives its 
curriculum and _ faculty,—a booklet 
printed with consummate skill and good 
taste,—is to get an impression of the 
greatness and the organization and the 
vast opportunity of Sunday-school work 
that will be a revelation to many a 
Christian, : 

The school this summer. was held 
from July 7 to 16.. The actual enrol- 
ments showed that thirty-six states and 


_ provinces. had sent their representatives, 


from all over. North America, to share 
in the blessings of this opportunity. A 
glance at the enroiments by localities 














shows the remarkably representative 
character of the school: 
Alabama. ..........- 8 | Nebraska ......... 3 
PERORERS 2c sccccces 9 | New Hampshire... 1 
California, S........ 4| New York ........ 
California, N....... 1 | North Dakota .... 1 
Se Re ree 1 | North Carolina.... 1 
Delaware 2 RR eee 18 
Georgia 3 | Oklahoma ........ 3 
Illinois 45 | Pennsylvania ..... 11 
Indiana «+» 9 | South Carolina.... 2 
Iowa ... «ss 7 | South Dakota..... 2 
Kansas 7 | Tennessee ........ P 
Kentucky Sh DOME: Seki cedacices I 
Louisiana BY VIG ccsoccenese 3 
Maryland 2 | West Virginia..... 3 
Michigan 20 | Wisconsin ........ II 
Minnesota... 8 | Washington, W... 1 
Mississippi .. ao eee 6 
eS eee st | Saskatchewan Noe 
a «6.56 WRG cable Rated sad0000eceeedad 265 


A faculty of some thirty teachers and 
special speakers put at the disposal of 
the students the wealth of their experi- 
ence. Every conceivable form of legi- 





Training and Victory at Lake Geneva 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 
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rden. It 
say no 


ever before grown in her 
was so beautiful’ she could 
wel th k 1 ed h 

. ink an angel painted it,” . whis- 
pered the gardener. 

And now. when the princess goes 
from her garden every morning she car- 
ries with her its most beautiful rose- 
bud. And she often sees the angel at 
the gate. 


Toronto, CANADA. 








timate study for training in the all- 
round service of the Sunday-school as 
the place of religious education in the 
Church of to-day was offered in the 
carefully arranged curriculum. A four- 
year course of study covers general 
work and specialization in all depart- 
ments of the Sunday-school. Students 
are required to take all the general 
periods, and may elect their specializa- 
tion work, which includes Elementary, 





Secondary, Adult, Educational, and 
General Secretaries. Note-books must 
be in constant use, examinations are 
held, and credits are given for the work 
done. After the four years’ course of 
study is completed students are regu- 
larly graduated, and are given an Inter- 
national diploma if the required number 
of credits has been earned. By “four- 
year course” is meant attendance upon 
the nine days’ summer school period for, 
four different summers. 

It will be noticed that Missouri led 
all others in students at. Lake Geneva 
this summer. 
county Sunday-school organizations in 
Missouri measured up to what is. called 
the Front Line standard. of efficiency. 
And eighteen, of those twenty-two Front 
Line. Counties were led by Lake Geneva 
Training School students. That fact 
Says more than a great many, words 
could express, as to the practical effi- | 
ciency of the Lake Geneva _ training | 
course. | 

Of the possible forty-three persons 
who might have been at Lake Geneva 
this summer to constitute the Senior 
Class (those who previous to this sum- 
mer had completed three years’ studies) 
forty-one were present, representing | 
sixteen states and one province: Geneva | 
students evidently find it worth while 
to come back. 

There is a remarkable combination of | 
four things at the Lake Geneva School. 
There is the exceptional physical beauty 
of the place itself, with the woods and 
the lake and all that God has done to 
make this natural world express his love 
for his children. The physical lives of 
the students, and their training for 
service on this side is abundantly cared 
for in the recreation and play opportu- 
nities under skilled guidance. The men- 
tal and intellectual side is provided in, 
thoroughgoing courses of study coming 
out of long-time experience. And the 
spiritual side is the greatest blessing of 
all, as minds and hearts are turned to 
the Lord Jesus Christ as the Center and 
Saviour and Life of the students and 
those whom they would serve. 

Daily Morning Prayers for the en- 
tire school assembled together start the 
day with the Lord. One morning the 
Dean, Mr. W. C. Pearce, called for 
Scripture passages from memory, by any 
who would give these. A great blessing 
was poured out through the richness 
of the responses from all over the chapel 
as the answers came. It was a precious 
hour. Then as they sang, 


“Sing them over again to me, 
Wonderful words of life,” 
the hymn and the verses had added 
meaning. More Scripture passages were 
given from memory, and again they 
paused to sing, 
“How firm a foundation, ye saints of the 


rd, 
Is laid for your faith in His excellent 
Word!” 


Last year twenty-two ‘ 
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Practical Christian Work 
Bible Chapter Summary 


courses. 


A Minister 


** lam receiving great good 
from your Bible study course 
and am giving it in outline 
at the evening service with 
marked increase of attend- 


ance.’”’ ary.’ 


THOMAS A. EDISON has said 


Write for our prospectus: 


Introductory Bible Course 
Scofield Bible Correspondence Course 


CORRESPONDENCE WORK HAS MADE GOOD 


Hundreds of readers of The Sunday School Times are now 
systematically studying the Bible in one or more of these 


THIS IS WHAT OUR STUDENTS SAY 
A Missionary 


**I have found these stu- 
dies most helpful in my 
preaching to the natives, and 
believe a course should be 
taken by every mission- 


‘Instruction by correspondence is the 
cheapest and best way for a poor man.” 


More than 3,000 men and women are now studying these 
courses. 1,600 students have enrolled in the past year. Corre- 
spondence Bible Study is going forward by leaps and bounds. 


THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
153-163 Institute Place, Dept. A-8, Chicago, IIL, U. S. A. 


Do You Know Your Bible? 


ARE YOU AWAKE to your need of the knowledge of the 
Word of God, and to the means of securing it while engaged 
in your usual occupation ? This means is by correspondence. 


THESE COURSES ARE OFFERED 


Synthetic Bible Study 


Bible Doctrine 
Evangelism 
Christian Evidences 





A Teacher 


“During all my lifetime 
my view of Christ was theo- 
retical, not to say senti- 
mental, but your course 
makes the view practical and 
clear, and Christ now is a 
very precious reality."’ 


a f 
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BIBLE TEACHERS TRAINING SCHOOL °* "eric “™™" 


© Revised charier, providing for the conferring of degrees, recently granted by the Board of 
Regents of the University of the State of New York, 


Subdivided into: The School of Theology, the School of Religious Pedagogy, the School 
of Missions, the School for Bible Teachers. . 


Students from 27 denominations and 22 countries last year. 

Officially endorsed as their theological seminary by two denominations. 

Honored as a model by three theological seminaries in the Far East. 
For catalogue and information, address The President, 


BIBLE TEACHERS TRAINING SCHOOL, 541 Lexington Avenue, New Yerk 











peated by all, another hymn continued 
the words of the Psalmist, 
“Saviour, like a.shepherd lead us, 
Much we need thy tender care.” 
The Hillside Service’ just after sup- 
per, at sunset*each day, like the loved 
“Round Top” service ‘at Northfield, is a 
time when hearts are mellow and: open 
to the voice of the Lord, ds eyes look 
out through the trees over the: beauties 
of the lake and the radiant colors of 
the western sky. It was at these sunset 
services this summer that the truth of 
the Victorious Life was presented, day 
after day; and the responsiveness of 
hungering hearts showed how eager 
Christ’s disciples are to possess all their 
possessions in Him if only the way is 
pointed out. Like Princeton Conference, 
the Scripture passage that began and 
continued through the Hillside Ser- 
vices. was Philippians 3:10, “That I 
may know him, and the power of his 
resurrection”; and the services drew to 
a close in the “blessed assurance,” “I 
know him...he is able” (2 Tim. 
1:12). 
Sunday-school workers who would 
know more of the vast opportunity of 
their calling will do well to make plans 
now to attend the Lake Geneva Train- 
ing School next summer, and to have 
their county or township or State or- 
ganization send as many as _ possible. 
(For full information, write to W. C. 











As the Shepherd Psalm was then re- 


Pearce, Dean of International Training 





School, 1416 Mallers Building, Chi- 
cago.) The “1916 Class Song” chosen 
for the graduating class this summer 
well expresses what Geneva brings to 
pass in the livés of its students. These 
original words, by J. W. Eldredge, of 
Cincinnati, are sung to the well-known 
tune “The Fight Is On,” by W. J. Kirk- 
patrick. 


1916 Class Song 


The time has come, Oh soldiers of the Sun- 
day-school, 
The work is nigh, for each and every one; 
Cur teachers here, and those who have gone 
on before, 
Are watching us, to see if it is done. 


: Chorus. 
The time has come, Oh Nineteen Sixteen, 
For you to show what you can do; 

Say, are you ready? Say, are you steady? 
an Christ the Lord depend on you? 
The time has come, Oh Nineteen Sixteen, 

For you to do your very best; 
now be ready, be calm and steady, 
And He will surely do the rest. 


The fields are white, all workers need the 
Training School, 
We'll do our best to bring them to the 


In all our work, at home and every other 


place, ‘ ‘ 
Our greatest joy, its ranks to help yon fill. 
Chorus. 


Our training here has helped to make us 
soldiers true, 
And in this fight we'll win for Christ our 


ing; 
We give our lives to Him and to His work 
on earth, 
And in the end His praises we shall sing. 
horus. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Syracuse University 


Eight Colleges. Elegant Buildings 
300 Professors and Instructors 


he College 
Otters Classical and Science Courses. 
The College of Fine Art 


s 
Otters courses in Architecture, Belles-Lettres, 
Music, Painting, Photography and Oratory. 


The College of Medicine 
One of the oldest in the state, has a four years 
course ‘The late Chancellor Upson, of the 
Regents, unsolicited, said: “It -is admitted 
2, all competent judges to be unsurpassed in 
i$ state. 


The College of Law 
Gives instruction by text-book and case sys- 
tem. On its faculty are some of the greatest 
lawyers of New York. 


The College of Applied Science 
Ofters Civil Engineering, Electrical Eugineer- 
ing. Mechanical Engineering, and. Industrial 
Enyineering Courses. New buildings and 
upproved equipment. Complete Hydraulic 
Laboratory. 


The Teachers’ College 


Affords special opportunit'es for the prepara- 
tion of teachers of secondary schools and super- 
visors of Music and Drawing, and conters 
degrees upon graduating students of the 
Science of Pedagogy 


The New York State College of 
oresty 
Tuition free to residents of New York State. 
College of Agriculture, Graduate School, 


Library School, School of Oratory, 
Summer School 








For catalogue, bulletin, etc , address 


REGISTRAR, Syracuse University 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
John Howard Harris, Pres., Lewisburg, Pa. 


College—Courses in Arts, Philosophy, Jurispru- 
dence, Science, Biology, Domestic Science, 
Chemical, Civil, Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering 

Academy —Classical, Latin Scientific, and Scien- 
tihe courses 

institute—Music, Art, Household Art and Home 
Economics Courses 


For catalog,etc. ,address Waiter S. Wilcox,Registrar 











WHY IMPERIL HEALTH 


of boys and girls by confinement in stuffy and 
super-heated school rooms, and exposure to severe 
weather, when at 
ROLLINS, Florida’s Oldest College 
AT WINTER PARK 

they can live out of deors and have best instruction 
and care, at less cost than at home? College, Acad- 
emy, Music, Expression, Art, Business Athletics 
—golf, tennis, boating, gymnasium—all the year 
around. Acting Press Geo. M. Ward, D.D. LL.D. 














Correspondence 
Bible School | 


Covering the Bible in three vears 
Rev. A. B. SIMPSON, DIRECTOR 
Send stamp for full particulars 
692 Eighth Avenue - - - New York 


ON 


BIBLE COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


mal, Cultural. A 
scheol for the development of Chris- 
tian leadership. Courses of college 
grade. Faculty of leaders and 5 

















cialists. New fire-proof building with 








tories. Tuition free. Address 
Bible College, Bostoa 





The Biblical School Frendy, Theron” 


What Correspondence Course? 
! 
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( Continued from page 474) 


Bible commentary covering the study 
for each day in the month. The first 


five pamphlets, for instance, cover the C 


five books of the Pentateuch, each book | 
being studied one month. The com- 
mentary divides up the chapter or chap- 
ters considered in each study into 
clearly marked divisions for topical 
study, and at the close of each day’s 
Study there are questions that furnish 
the basis for a general examination at, 
the end of each six months for those 
who wish to take it. 

In addition to the study of the Bible 
in this way the course includes three’ 
other studies monthly: Christian Doc- 
trine, Deeper Truth and Life, and Homi- 
letics. A smail leaflet on each of these 
subjects is sent the student every month 
along with the commentary, and these 
leaflets contain amazingly rich material 
from Dr. Simpson’s own life and study. 

Students may enrol at any time, be- 
ginning with the first monthly study. 

he tuition fee is $5 per year or 50 
cents monthly. Address the Rev. A. B. 
Simpson, 692 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City. 


The Rev. Joseph W. Kemp’s Bible 
Correspondence School, which for many 
years was carried on in Great Britain 
with Edinburgh as the center, now has 
its headquarters in New York City. 
Three courses of study are covered: 
Biblical, Doctrinal, and Practical. The 





Biblical Course is divided into about 
eighty lessons, and takes about one and 
one-half years. The early lessons take; 
up Bible Introduction,- including the, 
make-up of the Bible, the manuscripts | 
and versions, the inspiration, canon, 
structure and division, and such sub- 
jects. Then the Bible-is studied book 
by book, including a discussion of the 
title, the historical scope, the author, the | 
style and contents of. the book. 

The Doctrinal section, divided into! 
about fifty lessons and taking a year’s 
time, covers an introductory study of | 
the great Bible teaching on God, man, | 


: salvation, the last things, church, angels, | 


Christian Work” covers twenty-four | 





of Friends University fr} % Classical: 
Wichita, Kansas Teo Hull” Years of 


the Bible and Biblical Theology, as_recognized by 
best theological schools; and an English-Biblical 
Course—a Bible Training School Itself—with rare ad- 
vantages of Various Electives from the College Cur- 
riculum and from Advanced Biblical and Theological 


Subjects Address W. L. Pearson, Principal. 


Crozer Extension Course 


The Crozer Theological Seminar mointeing a 





Correspondence department covering ”» 
Ch. History, Theol., Interpretation*and Homiletics. 
The aim is to extend some of the advantages of a 
seminary to men unable to take residence work. Ad- 


. dress Efi S. Reinhold, Director C.E.C., Chester, Pa. 


F.ASTern COLLEGE. Co-ed. 30 m. from Wash., 

D. C. A aoth Century College. Fine new bidgs. 
Standard: A. B. course.- Also two-year degree courses 
in Lit., Ped., Dom. Science; Expres. and Bus., for high 
school graduates. Superior Music Conservatory. Se- 
lect academy for boys-and girls. Dr. H. U. Roop, 
President. Virainta, Manassas, Box 103. 





and demons. | 

The course on “Practical Methods in| 
lessons and requires about six months. | 
Soul-winning, evangelistic work, meet- | 
ings of various kinds, the Sunday- | 
school, the preacher and his work, are | 
some of the topics covered. 

Information . regarding the course 
may be obtained by addressing Calvary 
Baptist Church, 123 West Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York City. For the three 
courses the cost is $10, and any course 


| may be taken separately, Biblical at $5, 


Doctrinal at $3, and Practical at $2. 


The Practical Correspondence School 
for Christian Workers, Baltimore, pro- 
vides a number of courses in Bible! 
study, church history; religious educa- 
tion, and Christian work. The three 
courses on “Methods of Bible Study” 
are unusually valuable in their training , 


‘on the how of Bible study. One course 
| takes up “The Study of Typical Books,” 


and consists of twelve lessons, includ- 
ing such subjects as General Survey of 
the Bible; Three Paths through the Old 
Testament,—the devotional, historical, 


‘}and doctrinal; Four-fold Manifestation 


of Christ; The Study of a Gospel, of an 
Historical Book, a Pauline Epistle, etc. 
The student is furnished with a sepa- 
rate pamphlet for each lesson. The 
study on “A Pauline Epistle,” for ex- 


‘ample, provides the student with such 





a method of study that he can go on 
and treat the other epistles in the same 
way. The second series on “The Study 
of Typical Passages” includes such sub- 
jects as the study of a poem, a parable, 
a prayer, a prediction, a chapter, a verse, 
and the subjects give both guidance and, 
inspiration to go on with such Bible 
study in an original way. .In a similar 
way the third series on. “Typical 
Synthetic Studies” takes up a biography, 


|a doctrine, a duty, discusses the gen-! 


eral method of study, and then takes up 
a specific illustration. The fee for each 
course is $3, and full information about 


| outlines, charts and maps. 


the many courses Offered may be ob- 
tained by addressing. The Practical 
Correspondence School; 1003 McCul- 
lough Street, .Baltimore, Maryland. 

The White School of Bible Study by 

‘orrespondence, under the auspices of 
the Bible ‘Teachers. Training School of 
New York City, offers six courses: (1) 
The Gospel of Matthew, with general 
survey of the life of our Lord; (2) The 
Gospel and the Epistles of John, with 
outline study of first century; (3) 
The -Epi to: the Hebrews, with gen- 
eral survey of Old Testament institu- 
tions ; (4) The Pentateuch, with outline , 
study of the time to David the King; ° 
(5) The Psalms, with outline study of 
Oid Testament times from David to 
Christ; (6) Jeremiah. For full course 
of thirty studies, completed within one 
year, the fee is $15. The high-grade 
work done by the Bible Teachers Train- 
ing School has recently been recognized 
in the new authority to have university 
degrees granted to graduates of the 
school. Credits given in the corre- 
spondence courses under certain circum- 
stances may be applied toward gradu- 
ation from the Training School. Ad- 
dress The Bible Teachers Training 
School, 541 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. , 

In the Crozer Extension Course the 
Crozer Theological Seminary has been 
conducting for nearly ten years a theo- 
logical correspondence course for min- 
isters and lay workers. The course cov- 
ers the usual seminary studies, and “is 
designed to make men efficient pastors 
and competent preachers of the truth.” 
The course covers four years and takes 
up Old Testament, New Testament, 
Church History, Theology, Interpreta- 
tion, and Homiletics. Each study is un- 
der the supervising ‘care of a regular 
seminary professor. There is no regu- 
lar tuition charge, but to cover print- 
ing and postage a charge of $2 a 
year is made. 
from $6 to $8 a year. Information as 
to just who may enrol in. this course 
may be had by addressing Eli S. Rein- 
hold, Director, The Crozer Extension 
Course, Chester, Pennsylvania. 


The Bible Students’ League, Clare- 
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School of Christian Work [oi,Dirsctss,0° 
cation, Deaconesses, Settlement Workers, and Pas- 
tors’ Assistants. Two Years’ Course—Low Expense. 


1175 Madison Avenue, New York. 


WILLIAMS PIANOS 


AND ORGANS for homes and churches sent on 


approval. Factory prices and eas 
terms. Send for free catalog. State which—piano or 4 


gan. Williams Piano &OrganCo.,Vept.T,Chicago 











The required books cost} 





mont, California, offers: a comprehen- 
sive course that:is presented in four vol- | 
umes: The Bible Outline, The Bible 
Geography, The Old Testament History, 
The New Testament History. The} 


books are admirably adapted for begin- | - 


ners in Bible study and contain helpful 
This first 
course can be completed in about two 
years for those who give only spare 
time to the study. The cost of the com- 
plete course, including examinations and 
instruction, is $12. The books may be 
purchased for $4. | 

A second correspondence course is | 
provided by “The Life of Christ” and 
“The Acts of the Apostles,” two books | 
by Professor Young, the author of the 
course. These books give a plan of sys- 
tematic study admirable in its simplicity 
and thoroughness. 


“Christ in, the Bible” is designed | 
when completed to be a correspondence ; 
course of three years for the study of | 
the whole Bible by books. It is ar- 
ranged and conducted by W. W. Rugh, 
who is Director of the Bible School De- 
partment of the Philadelphia Branch of 
the National Bible Institute. These 
studies are largely occupied with find- 
ing what the rich types in these books 
reveal concerning Christ and the plan of 
redemption. Every page gives evidence 
of deep spiritual insight, and it will be | 
an amazement to most Christians who | 
study these booklets to find how rich in | 
the revelation of Christ the Old be an 
ment types are. Most notable of ail is 
the personal tone,—the searching appli- 
cation of every spiritual truth to the} 
individual life. Questions are added at 
the close of each booklet, and the stu- 
dent has the privilege of sending the 
answers to the questions and asking for | 
further guidance from. the author. The 
booklets are issued at the nominal cost 
of 10 cents each. Thus far five _pam- 
phiets have been issued, covering Gen- 
esis and Exodus. 
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A subscriber 
who doesn’t want 
to be lonely 


He lives in Galveston, Texas, 
and he asks us to send ten free 
specimen copies of The Sunday 
School Times for distribution, and 
fifteen copies of announcements 
concerning the good things to come. 


At the end of his post card he 
writes, ‘‘I am a subscriber, but no 
one in my Sunday-school is.” If 
from this you guess that he is a 


, minister, you are quite right. He is. 


Isn’t one form of :ainistry in 
which you can engage just that in 
which this minister engaged when 
he sent his request card ? 


Do you feel a bit lonely in your 
Sunday-school as a subscriber to 
The Sunday School Times ? 


You might as well have com- 
panionship in this, as in other good 
work. If you will send us the 
names of some of your friends who 
do not as yet take the paper, we 
shall be very. glad to send them 
free specimen copies, so they may 
have a chance to see just what The 
Sunday School Times is. 


There is no good reason why you 
should be lonely as a subscriber. 


The Sunday School Times Company 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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New Books on Religious Education } 





Sanderson’s Complete Course in 
Bible Study (By W. C. Sanderson).— 
For those who wish an introductory, 
elementary course that covers the whole 
Bible this book of two hundred pages 
is an excellent . guide. aptes 
given to each Bible book and includes 
a brief introduction, an analytical “out- 
line and “inductive questions,” of, which 
there are 1,855. in all. In’ many cases 
special’ studies are added on important 
topics or truths contained in ‘a book. 
(C. C. Cook, New York City, $1.) 

Training for Service. (By. Herbert 
Moninger).—A new edition of a book 
that has proved its worth as a great 
factor in the advancement of teacher- 
training has been made, carefully re- 
vised to meet the later and improved 
standards of Sunday-school work. It 
contains fifty lessons in Bible study, 
organization, teaching and elementary 
psychology, and has been edited by Miss 
Nannie Lee Frayser, of Kentucky. 
(The Standard Publishing Co., Cincin- 
nati, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents.) 

Children’s Missionary-Story Sermons 
(By Hugh T. Kerr).—Incidents from 
the mission field, and stories from the 
lives of. our great missionaries are so 
beautifully, yet. simply, told that they 
will find their way straight to the heart 
of every child. In the hands of the 
capable Sunday-school teacher, or de- 
partment superintendent, these ‘stories 
will greatly help in solving the problem 
of missionary instruction for the chil- 
dren, “Children themselves will also en- 
joy reading the stories. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York, $1 net.) 

The Dawn of Religion in the Mind 
of the Child. (By Edith B. Read Mum-; 
ford, M.A.).+-This.dear lady: must. once 
upon a ‘time. have been‘ the old’ woman 
that lived. in a.shoe,-with the difference, 
that she knéw éxactly what to” do, evety 
time. Or perhaps she was a fairy god- 
mother. About. thirty. children. she men- 
tions by name,’ describing intimately a 
fancy or a fault, a bit of heavenly in- 
sight or’ 4: spiritual difference from 
others. Thus the book is not only in- 
teresting, but amazingly .concrete, an 
object-lesson in itself. The clinical 
side is good—the intelligent helping of 
children to overcome definite faults; 
the answering of children’s questions is 
wise and lovely; but best of all is the 
study of children’s prayers, the in- 
sistence on reality as well as on habit. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 
50 cents net.) 


The Cradle Roll Department (By 
Elizabeth W. Sudlow)—If. any church 
worker considers the Cradle Roll as 
merely a sentimental adjunct to the 
Sunday-school, tactfully get him or 
(possibly) her to read this little book. 
From a brief history of its beginnings, 
through a study of its management, to 
its far-reaching jnfluences, the reader 
is logically led until he (or the possible 
she) involuntarily exclaims, “Great is 
the Cradle Roll!” Complete and prac- 
tical throughout, with many. plans for 
special days, for enlisting the interest 
of church officers and mothers, and for 
connecting the babies with various 
church activities—even missions !—this 
book is so full of help that no Cradle 
Roll worker can afford to be without 
it, and every Graded Union and teachers’ 
library should have a copy. (Westmins- 
ter Press, Philadelphia, 35 cents.) 


How to Run a Little Sunday School 
(By E. Morris Fergusson, D.D.).—Can 
the Sunday-school of less than one hun- 
dred members be a complete, well- 
graded institution? Can it expect to 
be as efficient in its own field of work 
as the large city school? In this very 
practical book these questions and many 
others are answered. Remembering 
always the needs and limitations of the 
little school, the author has so clearly 
set forth plans for its grading, equip- 
ment, and management that any worker 
may be guided by them. “Getting Re- 


A. chapter is | di 





sults,” a chapter outlining the actual 
work which the workers in all depart- 
ments of such a school may be ex- 
pected to accomplish during the year, 
together with a discussion of the special 
difficulties to be overcome, is a sample 
of the value of the book. (Fleming H. 


Revell Co., New York, 60 cents net.) 


The Sand-Table (By Lillie A. Faris). 
—To combine children’s mud-pie-mak- 
ing instinct and their love of stories 
with Bible lessons is the purpose here. 
Yet the author does not allow the fas- 
cinating table to become a mere kinder- 
garten adjunct, a play-place (as it has 
been -too often in our elementary Sun- 
day-school grades), but submits in de- 
tail nine Bible lessons just as she would 
present them to a primary class. Into 
the eighty pages are crowded complete 
and carefully described directions for 
the making, use, and care of sand-tables, 
and of the objects which she has suc- 
cessfully used in illustrating the prin- 
cipal Bible stories. There are also ten 
photographs of children at work around 
her boards, and the eager interest upon 
their faces speaks eloquently in behalf 
of this method of teaching. (Standard 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 60 
cents.) 


The Church Vacation School (By 
Harriet Chapell).—The claims of the city 
child, the need of the community, and 
the right as well as the responsibility 
of the Church to meet this claim and 
need are treated in the first three chap- 
ters of this small volume; while the 
other eight present . clear 
wise advice, and usable plans’ for the 
organization and conduct’ of such a 
school. Some of: these Daily “Vacation 
Bible Schools have found it possible and 
enjoyable to: give more time and serious 
work for Bible’study than Miss -Chapell 
suggests, yet the schedule offered: in this 


book is capable of adaptation to’ any | 


conditions. ». ‘To pastors: ‘and | social 
workers, concerned for..the welfare, of 
the city children during .the summer 
months, the book offers a happy. solu- 
tion to their problems and an irresisti- 
ble inducement to enter into this attrac- 
tive form of social service. (Fleming 
H. Revell Co., New. York, 75 cents net.) 


Sunday School Officers Manual (By 
Frank L. Brown).—We are beginning 
to realize that if our Sunday-schools 
are to reach their highest efficiency 
we must *have trained officers as well 
as trained teachers. Mr. Brown has 
outlined the work of every official of 
the Sunday-school, suggesting for each 
books for further reading and study; 
for this feature alone the book is of 
remarkable value. The author has 
made clear the werk of the different 
committees needed in the modern 
Sunday-school. The book has also been 
so written that young people wishin 
to take up work in the Sunday-schoo 


*may choose the line they prefer and 


train for it, method and practise work 
being given with each chapter. Few 
Sunday-school workers living bring to 
the writing of such a book the prac- 
tical experience that Mr. Brown has 
had; his book is a treasure-house of 
riches in its field. (Abingdon Press, 
New York City, 50 cents net.) 


First Lesson in Child Training. 
A Hand-book for Mothers (By Zelia 
M. Walters). Here is a book especially 
for mothers’ classes, keen and bracing. 
It disclaims the “telling of new truths,” 
but it is fresh in matter and method. 
Among valuable habits often neglected 
in training children are mentioned at- 
tention, cheerfulness, courage, accuracy, 
morning prayer, daily work, and trust 
in God. 
duties are these: to go adventuring with 
the child, to “play preterid” to. “blame 
less and praise more.” And among com- 
mon sins of mothers are the breaking of 
promises, the hurting of feelings, the 

( Continued on next page) 


directions, | 


There zs such a door. 


Christian service. 


Institute of Los Angeles tell. you 


Christianity. 





The Bible Institute of Los An- 
geles enrolled 495 students, of 30 
denominations, from 17 foreign 
countries and 35 states of the 
Union in the three terms of 1915; 
in its evangelistic department 
conducted 4,247 indoor and out- 
door meetings, with an attend- 
ance of more than 160,000; and 
in personal work recorded more 
| than 16,000 interviews. 








Have You Found 
the Open Door 
to Larger Service? .—* 


It has swung wide for a great company of men and women in 
this critical day of spiritual need and opportunity. 


Your usefulness now may be hampered by lack of exact knowl- 
edge of God’s Word ; by reluctance to do individual soul-winning ; 
-by lack of the warm, enthusiastic fellowship for which you long in 


. Why not attempt larger things for God right in your present 
place of duty, or wherever He may lead you? . 


You can learn fully about that open door if you will let the Bible 


training in many kinds of Christian service, —your kind, doubtless. 


The Institute is a big, busy, friendly, wholesome place in the 
very heart of opportunity, and it stands like a rock for fundamental 


Whether you now ¢hink you could ever join its growing student 
body or not, at least write and ask about its courses. 
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how its students get and use their 


If you cannot 
go, perhaps a frietid of yours can. 


At least ask, — because the 
Bible Institute knows ways of help- 
ing acceptable students to overcome 
many barriers, Write to-day to 


T. C. HORTON, Superintendent 


The Bible Institute 
of Los Angeles 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 











Scholarsh 


recommendation of the Newton Faculty. 


THE NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION) 


(Founded 1825.) Near Boston, Massachusetts, with its splendid opportunities { 
Admirable dormitories and library; Many electives; Eminent Faculty of twelve; 

ips and provisions for self-support in doing Christian work. Degrees. 
7 Harvard University offers special privileges, without cost, to Newton Seniors on 


Address GEORGE E. HORR, President, Newton Centre, Massachusetts 


utumn term opens September 20. 














Inter- 
denominational 


PURPOSE. Totrain for Foreign Missionary Work. 

INSTRUCTORS, A faculty of thirty pastors, phy- 
sicians and teachers. 

DEPARTMEN'S. Biblical, Literary, Medical, 
Musical, Linguistic. 

MEDICAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 200 
Lectures with Clinical and Dispensary Work. 


UNION MISSIONARY TRAINING INSTITUTE 


(Under the auspices of the National Bible Institute, DON O. SHELTON, President) 


For catalogue, address DON O. SHELTON, President, 131-133 Waverly Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Co- 
educational 


ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. Fourteen can be 
taught, if needed, almost wholly by native 


teachers. 

SOME KESULTS. 200 Students have gone to 
twenty-five countries under twenty-four Mis- 
sionary Societies, and 41 are in Home Work. 

REGULAR CHARGES. $100 per year. 

















The Western 
Theological Seminary 


ittsburgh, Pa. 

A faculty of ten professors offers a complete 
modern theological curriculum, with elective 
courses leading to the dezree of B.D. Grad- 
uate courses of the University of Pittsburgh, 
leading to degrees of A.M. and Ph.D., are 
open to properly qualified students of the 
Seminary. Two entrance prizes of $150 
each. xceptional library facilities—Semi- 
nary Library of 34,000 volumes and the Car- 
negie collections. All buildings are new with 
latest modern improvements. Social hall, 
tennis court, and gymnasium with instruc- 
tor. Next term opens September 19, 1916. 
For information apply to 

President James A. Kelso, Ph. D., D.D. 














Shining among a mother’s | 








BECOME 
A NURSE 


FE have trained thou- 

sandsof-womenin their 
own homes to earn $10 to 
£25 a week as nurses. Send 
for “* How I Became a 
Nurse ”—248 pages with 
actualexperiences. 48iluse 
trated lexson pages free. 

Fi‘teeuth Year. 


The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing 
286 Maia Street 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


Tye Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, August 5, 1916 





Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is pub- 
lished weekly at the following rates, 
payable in advance, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States 


and Canada. These rates include 
postage: 
$1 .00 Five or more copies, either 


to separate addresses or ina 
package to one address, $1 each, per year. 
$1 50 One copy, or any number ,of 
° copies less than five, $1.50 
each, per year. One copy, ive years, $6. 
+ One free copy ad- 
Free Copies gitinai will be al- 
lowed for every ten copies paid for in 
a club at the $1 rate. 


The Sunday School Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as 
ithe advertiser, by stating that you saw the 








advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
















“ae pdhh usic, BOx 83; 225'sth Avenue, New York City. 
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Serving - and -Waiting 


A_32-page monthly journal, devoted to Bible 
study in general and to the International Sunday 
School Lessons in Stoplar Scriptural dispen 
sational and ponte William L. Pettingill ill, 
editor. Organ of Philadelphic School of the Bi le, 
Dr. C. 1, Scofield, president. Yearly su 
tion, $1; three subscriptions te separate 
addresses, $23 ; separate copies, 10 cents. 


1720 Arch Street, Philadelphia, ‘Pa. 


A Does the Church A 
_ Pass 
the Great Tribulation 7 


This important question 
from uy Word ro = 
pow A. in hens Fre my 
fom the pon of Dr C 











The Twoseld Promise ot Wis. Coming 


These aa te ptieed s 
seine eeat ike 














PREMIUM OFFER 
SCOFIELD BIBLE STUDY LEAFLETS 


The great truths of may are presented 
in fifty opaete of . 
ay sede t -seven lessons each Io ste 
two bean like the. oO 


ee fare 
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Special Offer Coupon 


This coupon and §r is good for 
1 ygarl subscription to- Serving- ands 





Me Ss fg fens Sb i¢ 
z Te arhere Boe k (27 ome npc yy) 
Bible Study dy Leatice 
Write name and address slttine pidtntyy and Es 


coupon and one dollar addressed to 
Ni 


ING 
1720 Arch Street, elphia, Pa, 


Bethany 1 Dawecs Saisie 

tay Worker's Training School 

Bible four year course in 

chool Mastery of the Scriptures, 

meneene Pedagogy, and Practical Mission Training 
nder careful and t jorough uidance. 

“~~ xpenses very moderate. Correspondence Courses. 


Address BETHANY BIBLE SCHOOL 
3435 Van Buren St., Chicago, lil. 


Learn Music 
At Home! 


Special offer—Easy Lessons Free—Piano, Organ, 
Violin, - Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet, arp, 
Cello, or to sing, You pay only for music and post- 
age—whith is'small. No extras. inners or ad- 
vanced pupils. “Plain, simple, systematic. 16 years 

success; Startat once. Send your name and t free 
booklet by return mail. Address U. S. School of 














Unique emphasis on Spir- 
itual Culture, Real Biblical 
igterpretation and Practical 


























fhiladelphia School for Christian Workers 
f the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches 


Open to capable and consecrated Christian women. 
‘horough preparation for Foreign and Home Mission- 
“hries, Deaconesses, Pastor’s Assistants, Social Settle- 
ent Workers, Church Secretaries, Bible Teachers. 
Exceptional advantages, ppportanides to study al 
ity problems. ‘Ten weeks bogeael course. PRE- 
PARE FOR SERVICE, the Church wants trained 
... Positions of Faleebipe and service await 
gur greenies. Free Scholarships available for promis- 
students. Opens Sept. 20. For full information 


ae dress: Rk j Par 
ev 2'Spruce St. "Philadelphia: Pa. 


" THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
in Virginia. The Ninety-fourth Session opens 
September 20, 1976. For catalogues, address the 
Dean or Secretary, Alexandria, Virginia. 


HIGH-CLASS SALESMEN WANTED. — 


‘The largest real estate concern in the world is planning 
a national advertising campaign to advertise their 
New York real estate as the best investment rtu- 
nity in the country. We control $10,000,000 of prop- 
erty on subways projected, or now in operation, and 
are planning to take on a few high-class salesmen. 
Positively no applications considered m men who 
cannot maintain their own personal expense while 
demonstrating their ey but to such as are able to 
fulfil the requirements, a iberal contract will be made 
simitar to the one under which our representatives are 
making as high as $25,000 a year, and none under 
$3.000. Every assistance given to men capable ot 
making good, in the shape of a liberal individual ad- 
vertising appropriation and personal help in getting 
started. Harmon &'Co Co., Dept. J. 2., 26 
Broadway, New York. 
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Books on Religious Education 


( Continued Jrom preceding page) 


teaching of fear, and the inexcusable 
provoking of a clash of wills. There 
are abundant telling illustrations. Each 
chapter has a Scripture-lesson reference, 
and suggestive questions at the end. The 
book can well be used in Sunday- school 
or for weekday club meetings. (The 
Standard Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 
cloth, 60 cents; paper, 35 cents. ) 


Child Study with Special Application 
to the Teaching of Religion~ (By Rev. 
G. H. Dix, M.A.).—Mr. Dix writes as 
a child-lover, a psychologist, and an 
ardent parish priest. His work is clear 
and thoughtful, and charged: with sym- 
pathy. e writes with a knowledge of 
many books and many children. Though 
a pedagogue. he studies individuals as 
well as types; and he admits the need of 
conversion. His discussion of fear is 
interesting, and he is specially wise in 
his treatment of the period from eleven 
to fourteen years. Since the child is 
here less emotional and more intellectual 
and eager for facts, give it facts, he 
says, not only in story form, but doc- 
trines and memory work to serve it in 
the emotional times that are to come. 
In the picture of the child from -four 
to seven one is reminded of Words- 
worth’s “six year’s darling,” with again 
the réflection that Ameriican children in 
that early stage must be more precocious 
than those of Britain, by a year or two. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 
50 cents net.) 


The Gary Schools (By Randolph S. 
Bourne).—A thousand ideas about the 
conduct of public schools,—ideas that 
have come to be taken for granted be- 
cause of their long-established place in 
schools throughout the country, have 
been ruthlessly smashed in..the..school 
» bees that has beet in: operation for 

e past eight years in Gary, Indiana. 
The man chiefly responsible is Super- 
intendent William Wirt, who carried. out 
his ideas. for eight years. at- Bluffton, In- 
diana, before coming to Gary, Mr. 
Wirt, in.an'-introduction to t is first 
book: that tells ina comprehensive way 
the story of the-Gary ‘Schools, states ithe 
two principles on which the “work- 
study-and-play. schools” are planned: 
“All children should be busy all day long 
at work, study, and play under right 
conditions.” Cities can finance this 
program “when all the facilities .of the 
entire community for the work, study, 
and play of children are properly co- 
ordinated with the school.” 

This means that the school becomes 
the center of the community life, pro- 
viding an educational plan from the 
kindergarten through the high school, 
and having in. its own _ plant—in 
addition to class-rooms—playgrounds, 
gymnasium, swimming pool, museum, 
library, industrial shops of every kind, 
laboratories, and even a school zoo,—all 
arranged in a way that will bring the 
pupils, from the youngest to the oldest, 
into natural touch with every phase of 
life. In Gary there are two model 
plants of this sort, and a third is be- 
ing planned. 

There is an eight-hour day divided 
equally between the “regular” school 
studies and “special” activities, including 
laboratory and shop work, play and 
other activities. Two complete schools 
occupy the building, one school with its 
teachers being in the class rooms for 
one hour, and the next hour in labora- 
tory or shop or gymnasium or play- 
ground for the special activities. 

Religious educators have a special in- 
terest in the plan on account of the pro- 
vision made to turn over the children 
for three or four hours of the week to 
the churches of their choice for train- 
ing in tas oe ,—the work to be counte 1 
as a regular part of the school curri- 
culum. This feature is quite incidental 
to the whole Gary system, yet its possi- 
bilities are so far-reaching that it is to 
be regretted that only passing notice is 
given to it in Mr. Bourne’s admirable 
survey of the Gary Schools and their 
significance for the educational world; 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
$1.15 postpaid.) 
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The New Way in 
Typewriting 


How a Remarkable New Method is Enabling 
Stenographers and Other Typewriter Users 
to Write 80 to 100 Words a Minute, 
and Earn $25 to $40 a Week 


By George D. Bates 


EADERS of The Sunday School Times who are, or plan to become, 
stenographers, or who would like to become high-speed typewriter 
operators, will be interested in a remarkable new way in typewriting. 

This new system has completely revolutionized the typewriting situation almost 
overnight. People who formerly never exceeded 30 to 40 words a minute are 
now typewriting 80 to 100 words, with less effort and with infinitely greater 
accuracy than ever before. By doubling and trebling their typewriting 
speed thousands have been enabled to double and treble their salaries. 

The importance of speed in typewriting is obvious when we go back to 
the reason for the invention of the typewriter itself. 

Typewriters were invented to meet the need for greater transcribing 
ability—to provide a means of reducing the cost of correspondence and of 
saving time. At first, any stenographer and typist could command a big 
salary, because almost any kind of operator could beat the old-fashioned 
longhand. But soon there were many-operators, and the law of supply and 
demand cut the average stenographer’s salary to a mere pittance. 

But just as the first typists years ago were able to command high wages, 
so now those who can write proportionately faster than the average can still 
command ‘the big salaries. For the same demand exists to-day which caused 
the invention of the typewriter itself. What emplayers are seeking is greater 
transcribing capacity—real efficiency in producing finished work. 

The average stenographer typewrites from 30 to 50 words a minute and 
draws anywhere from $8 to $15 a week salary. The trained expert writes 
80 to 160 words a_mintite and draws $25, $35 and even $40 weekly. And 


employers are glad to pay the higher wage because they find-itis genuine — 


economy. to do so. 

The trouble in the past, from the steriographer’ s standpoint, has been 
that there was no successful method of securing high‘ speed and accuracy in 
typewriting. It remained for R. E. Tulloss, who was one of the-pioneers in 
developing the ‘‘touch system,’’ and who is known the country over as 


-among the greatest typewriting authorities of:the present day, to invent a 


New Way. in Typewriting—a method which enables any stenographer to 
write 80 to roo words a minute in 10 easy lessons. Already thousands of 
stenographers have adopted the new method, with results bordering almost 
on the miraculous. 
called ‘‘ touch writers’’-—others, after years of fruitless effort had practically 
given up hope of ever attaining more than average ability—many had taken 
other courses, with no marked increase in speed—yet practically without 
exception they all have developed the remarkable speed of 80 to 100 accu- 
vate words a minute—and have joined the high salaried experts. 

They have been able to do this—at home—in 10 easy lessons, practi- 
tically away from the typewriter, because this new way is based upon a 
radically different idea—an idea which in musical training goes back to the 
great old masters of Europe, ‘but which is entirely new in its application to 
typewriting. 

Mr. ‘Tulloss says that the reason most stenographers can’t typewrite 
faster is simply because their fingers “~have never been trained to be dextrous 
and nimble, as, of course, they must be in order to write easily at high 
speed: He says that if it is important to train the fingers gymnastically for 


piano playing, it is doubly essential to train them in this way for the type- ~ 


writer. So he has developed a system of gymnastic finger exercises, which 
authorities say is the greatest step in typewriting since the invention of the 
typewriter itself. These exercises are exceedingly simple. There is noth- 
ing complex or difficult about them. Yet their benefit is amazing. Any 
12-year-old child can do them and profit by them. In actual use they are 
producing results iz days which ordinary metheds have never been able to 
produce even in months of steady practice. ‘The resultant salary-increases 
have been exactly in accordance with facts stated above—the high speed 
has quickly brought salaries of $25, $30, and even $40 weekly. Hundreds 
of letters written by students prove these statements, 

Mr. Tulless has written a very interesting 48-page book called ‘‘ The New 
Way in Typewriting,” which explains his wonderful system in detail and tells 
how he is teaching it direct by mail to students in every part of the country. A 
copy of this book will be mailed free to any reader of The Sunday School Times 


if the request is made promptly by the Tulloss School, 6508 College Hill, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


if you are in any way interested in this latest development of the typewriting 
situation, which is bringing big oc and new opportunities to thousands of for- 
merly underpaid Stenographers, I can only urge you to send for this book to-day. 
A post-card will do.—Advé. 


Many of them were graduates of business colleges—so- 
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